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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For torsign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L.“C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 
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Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
tc supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, » 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





neers DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 





M E. ¥, 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 





PL_a‘'BPA I 8 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





zR Tes M A Y 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





‘6 AVi<¢ct ees 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel, 


S. 





a. ioe 9 N 
HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


C a: 2 2 eee 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 





waists. 


A P a & ..- 2 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 35th Street, New York 








TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
- LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 








OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
31305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


Ms. £4 02602 7 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th St., New York 
After May Ist, at 51 West 21st Street 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 

of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socsete 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 

tg ole apa St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
+» Box 66, 


EN RY ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 











EAUTY anv YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St , N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Ortve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 











ROOMS AND APARTMENTS 


OOMS—APARTMENTS 

METROPOLITAN AGENCY, ASTOR 

3 COURT, 18 Wést 34th St. Elegantly fur- 

nished suites, single and double rooms, with and with- 

out board. High-class houses only. All locations; 
Hotels recommended, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
PANISH GENTLEMAN 


(28) College graduate, cultured and polite, 
speaking English and French, seeks engage- 
ment as professor with family or person in the coun- 
try during summer, Highest references. No ob- 
jection to travel. CASTILIAN, 509 Fifth Avenue. 








DIED 


Lord.—At his residence, 5 E. oth St., 
Wed , 5 Apr., after a short illness, Danie! 
Lord, in the 53d year of his age. 


MARRIED 


Parish-Perkins.—At Trinity Chapel, 
on Wed., 5 Apr., bythe Rev. Dr. Vibbert, 
S.T.D., assisted by the Rev, Dr. Hunting. 
ton, Marie Brinkerhoff, daughter of Henry 
Clark Perkins, to Edward Codman Parish. © 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Underwood-Lewis. — Miss Virginia 
Underwood, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil. 
liam Allen Underwood, of Morristown, N. 
J., to Mr. H. L. Daingerfield Lewis, of Clarke 
County, Va. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Phelps—Southwick.—Miss Susie Kent 
Southwick, daughter of the late John Claflin 
Southwick, and Lieut. William Woodward 
Phelps, U. S. N., will be married on Tue., 
25 Apr., at 4 o'clock. 

Woodard—Quincy.—Mr. S. H. Wood- 
ard and Miss Alice Bruce Quincy, daughter 
of the late Major Edward G. Quincy, will be 
married the middle of April at the home of 
her mother, 179 Bagg Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Owing to the recent death of the bride's 
father, the wedding will be a very quiet one. 


WEDDINGS 


Del Garcia—Grabam.—Mr. Del Garcia 
and Miss Lillie Graham, stepdaughter of Col. 
Alexander Chisholm, were married on Wed., 
12 Apr., in Trinity Chapel. Best man, Mr. 
Kilt Walker. Maid of honor, Miss Julia 
Graham. 


RECEPTIONS 


Flint.—Mrs. Austin Flint gave a recep- 
tion on 7 Apr. in honor of her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs, Sherman Flint. Mrs. Flint was 
assisted in receiving by Mrs, Austin Flint, 
Jr., Mrs. Alfred Kessler, Mrs. Sherman 
Flint and Miss Flint. 

Houghton,—Mrs. George C. Houghton 
and Miss Houghton gave two receptions on 
Fri. and Sat. afternoons of last week, at their 
residence, 1 E. 29th St. Among those pres- 
ent were Mrs. Charles R. Hackstaff, Mr. 
De Ruyter Hollins, Dr. and Mrs. S. F. Mor- 
ris, the Misses Morris, Dr. and Mrs. John 
C. Jay, Miss Goodridge, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Larocque, Jr., Mr. Thatcher T. P. Luquer, 
Mrs. J. C. Maben, Mr. and Mrs, J. B. 
Mills, Mrs. Russell Murray, Mrs. Prescott 
Hall Butler, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. 
John H. Iselin, Miss Iselin, Mrs. Duer, 
Mrs. J. G. K. Duer, the Misses Duer, Mrs. 
Clarence Mackey, Mrs. E, Ellery Anderson, 
Mrs. Edward Anthon, Miss Anthon, Dr. 
and Mrs. Glover Arnold, Mrs. J. M. Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. McCurdy, Mrs. Louis Thébaud, 
Dean and Mrs, Van Amringe and Miss Van 
Amringe, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. Walden- 
Pell, Mrs. J. H. Pell; Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, 
the Misses Breslin, Miss Ellen Cotheal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Armistead Peter, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Quintard, Mrs, Zabriskie, Mr. 
W. C. Prime, the Misses Jacquelin, Mrs. J. 
Searle Barclay, the Misses Beatrice and Ethel 
Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, 
Judge and Mrs. Beekman, the Misses Beek- 
man, Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Morris, Carnochan, Mrs. Isaac Bell, 
Mrs. R. F. Bloodgood, Mrs R. V. McKim, 
Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, Messrs. Consta- 
ble, Miss Constable, Mrs. Schroeder, Miss 
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Schroeder, Mrs. Alfred Cooley, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Langdon Schroeder, Mrs, Louis 
Livingston Delafield, the Misses Oakley, Mrs. 
Speyers, Miss Speyers, Mrs. de Neufville, the 
Misses Fanshawe, Mrs. William Field, Miss 
Field, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Gilder, Rev. 
w. M. Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Hamilton, the Misses Hamilton, the Misses 
Pierson, Gen. and Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, Mr. 
J. F. Pierson, Jr., Mrs, Janeway, Mrs, 
James R. Hurry, Col. Gilford Hurry, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. Church, Mrs. Harriman, 
Mrs. Sydney Harris, Mrs, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, Miss Grace Henry, Dean and Mrs. 
Hoffman, the Misses Jewett, Mr. Rutger 
Bleecker Jewett. 


INTIMATIONS 


Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont will close their New York house this 
week, going to Hempstead for the hunting 
season, 

Dinsmore.— Mr, and Mrs. Clarence 
Dinsmore have taken the Rhinelander place 
at New London, Conn., for the summer. 

Grinnell,—Dr. and Mrs. Morton Grin- 
nell leave New York the latter part of this 
month and open their country house at Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

Jones.—Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Quentin 
Jones will open Bay View—their villa in 
Newport—early next month. 

Kemp.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kemp 
have taken the Gordon-King villa on Beacon 
Hill, Newport, for the summer. 

Mackay.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Mac- 
kay will also open their house at Hemp- 
stead very soon. 

Paget.—Mr. and Mrs, Almeric Hugh 
Paget have taken Edgerston, at Newport, 
for the season, 

Post.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Post 
left New York early this week, and returned 
to their country home at Bellport, L. I. 

Whitehouse.—Mr,. and Mrs. W. Fitz- 
hugh Whitehouse will arrive in Newport, 
and open Eastbourne Lodge, about June first. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Cooper.—An hour of music was given at 
the home of Mrs. Charles Cooper, 113 
Gramercy Park, in aid of the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, on Fri. aft., 7 Apr. The programme 
was under the direction of Mr, Victor Harris. 
Present were Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. 
William P. Hamilton, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
Jr., Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont, Mrs, Robert 
Minturn, Mrs. Jules Montant, Mrs. Edward 
Mitchell, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, Mrs. 
Jules Reynal, Mrs. Edward Hastings Ripley, 
Mrs. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. Henry H. 
Rogers, Mrs, John Sloane, Mrs. William A. 
Street, Mrs, Alfred H. Thorpe, Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, Mrs. 
John D. Wing, Mrs. John H. Watson, Mrs. 
John A. Weeks, Mrs. Robert Winthrop, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. Stanford White, 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. José Ay- 
mar, Mrs, Edward D. Adams, Mrs. Edmund 
L. Baylies, Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mrs. 
Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. George F. Baker, Mrs. 
Charles W. Cooper, Miss Callender, Mrs. 
Edmund Coffin, Mrs. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. 
Henry F, Dimock, Mrs. William P. Doug- 
las, Mrs. Edward Tiffany Dyer, Miss Caro- 
line De Forest, Miss Furniss, Mrs. Horace 
Gallatin, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. 
James O, Green, Mrs. George Lewis Gilles- 
pie, Miss Gurnee, Mrs. William D. Guthrie, 
Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. 

Krehbiel.—A lecture on Shakespeare’s 
Songs and Dances will be given by H. E. 
Krehbiel at the Carnegie Lyceum on Mon., 
17 Apr., at 8.30 o’clock. The lecture will 
be in aid of the music school of the College 
Settlement at 95 Rivington St. The patron- 
esses of this lecture are Mrs. Charles T. Bar- 
nev, Miss Breese, Miss Callender, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. Alfred Corning Clarke, 
Mrs. William Constable, Miss Caroline de 
Forest, Miss Julia B. de Forest, Miss Grace 
Dodge, Miss Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. 
Robert Underwood Johnsor, Mrs. Robert B. 
Minturn, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, Miss 
Laura J. Post, Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mrs. 








Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Stanford White 
and Mrs. Victor Sorchan. 


= MUSIC 


Carreno.—Mme. Teresa Carrefio will 
give two piano recitals in Chickering Hall 
on Sat. afternoon, 15 Apr., at 3 o'clock, 
and on Tuesday afternoon, 18 Apr., at 
the same hour. 

The programme of the first recital will be as 
follows : 


1. (a) Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G minor. 
o-decece dtp BOGEDSS Co esesercoceesS Bach-Liszt 
(b) Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Op, 27, No, I 
COR vec e ee esse eeeesceeeseccecceses . Beethoven 

Andante (Allegro-Andante), 
Allegro molto, 
Adagio. 
Allegro molto, 
2. (a) Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 1. 
(b) Barcarolle. 
(c) Waltz in C-sharp minor...........-. Chopin 
(d) scherzo, Op. 31. 
3. Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel. 


on tvesbuesasebepeds occas gua cegnsteeens Brahms 
4. (a) Impromptu, Op. 90, No, 1.........- Schubert 
(b) Etude de Concert............++- Mac Dowell 
(c) March Militaire....... .... Schubert-Tausig 


Joseffy.—Rafael Joseffy will give one 
piano recital in New York on the evening of 
27 Apr., at Carnegie Hall. 

Wallen.—Miss Laura Louise Wallen will 
give a song recital at Sherry’s on Tue. eve., 
18 Apr., at 9 o'clock. Miss Wallen will be 
assisted by Miss Evelyn Harris, Perry Averill, 
baritone, and Orton Bradley, pianist. 


GOLF 


Ocean County Hunt Club. — The 
finals of the three days open tournament of 
the O. C. H. C., were played on Sat., 8 
Apr., between F. J. J. de Raismes and A. 
B. Claflin, De Raismes finally winning the 
Secretary’s cup by 3 up and 2 to play. 

Scores : 


F. J. J. de Raismes— 


Out ..... 55545 $ $§ & 4-44 
Miche do ded 65446 5 § 4 4-43 87 
Out -$ 4535769 5—49 
Sates 5 45 46 § 6%6 4—45 94 181 
A. B. Claflin— 

es eee 5 55466 5 § 4~—46 

In... .. 6445 5 5 6 § §~44 90 
Out 55547605 6 548 

TQ ..0.0- 5 5 446 4 6%6 5—46 94 184 
*Bye holes. 


The Vice-President’s Cup was won by 
James T. Taylor Powelton, G. C , who beat 
C. H. Robbins, Kebo Valley, by 8 up and 6 
to play. 

The handicap was won by Burdett O’Con- 
nor, S. T., with a score of 181—12—169. 

A handicap tournament of 18 holes was 
also played at the Golf Club of Lakewood on 
Sat , and won by Roy de Raismes, a boy of 
thirteen, with the following score, which was 
also the best gross score out of the 34 cards 
returned. 


Score : 
Oat. 8 3455665 4 6—44— 
BBs cer cece 556646 4 6 5-47-91 12 79 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 5 Apr., Mrs. 
H. B. Hurlburt, Mr. J. Pierrepont Morgan, 
Miss Morgan, Hon. J. A. Paquet, Edith, 
Lady Playfair, Mr. and Mrs, Jacob C. Rog- 
ers, Dr. and Mrs. P. B. Wyckoff, Miss 
Wyckoff. 

Auguste-Victoria—Sailing Thur, 6 
Apr., Miss Florence Breckinridge, Dr. Lloyd 
Tevis Breckinridge, Baron S. von Sternberg, 
Mr. E. Tyler, Miss Edith Tyler, Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Francis M. Wol- 
cott. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 8 Apr., Mrs. 
Frederick A. Allen, Mr. and Mrs, James A. 
Burden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Bartlett, 
Mrs, Thomas B. Clarke and Miss Grace 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Dominick, 


Cotipan- 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West joth Street, New York. 

















Miss Sarah Dominick, and Mr. H. B. Dom- 
inick, Jr., Mr. Garland, Mr. and Mrs, 
Clarence M. Hyde and the Misses Hyde, Mr. 
and Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
C. Potter, Mr. Edward Robinson, Miss Van 
Wart, Miss Amy Willetts, Mr. Charles W. 
Wills, Mr. Francis A. Watson, and Mrs, Ed- 
ward S. Willing, Mr. Barton Willing. 





Onsidering the lateness of the season, 
C an unusual number of new plays 
and revivals has characterized the 
week on the stage, several important works 
having had a first representation here on 
Monday last. Among these was Colinette 
at the Knickerbocker, with Miss Marlowe 
in the title réle. This entertaining play 
has been well received. 


Charles Coghlan, a painstaking actor, is 
appearing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
in Citizen Pierre, a tragedy, the plot of 
which is laid in the time of Louis xvi. 
Mr. Coghlan has sketched a strong rdle 
for himself in this play, of which he is the 
author. 


Miss Olga Nethersole is to give this even- 
ing, at the Harlem Opera House, the 
first representation in this country of Pinero’s 
The Profligate. The play will be repeated 
on Saturday night. 


Rupert of Hentzau, Anthony Hope’s own 
dramatization of his novel, in which James 
Hackett takes the leading part, was placed 
upon the stage of the Lyceum Theatre on 
Monday evening with all the care for detail, 
and the richness, that characterizes the 
staging of plays at this house. 


The Cuckoo, at Wallack’s, has made a 
tremendous hit, the receipts for the second 
night being the heaviest second night receipts 
ever received at even the most successful of the 
Frohman’s comedies. The greatest personal 
triumph appears to have been won by Thomas 
Wise, who plays the réle of the elderly 
but mischievous husband. 


The Purple Lady at the Bijou is having a 
fair season, although the play is not as popu- 
lar as many others seen at this house, say, for 
example, a May Irwin one. The Man From 
the Moon, the extravaganza with which The 
New York Theatre—late Hammerstein’s 
Olympia—is to be opened under its new 
name, is scheduled for a first representation 
on 20 April. 


Lord and Lady Algy’s continued popularity 
at the Empire has resulted in Mr. Frohman's 
abandoning his plan of a revival of The Little 
Minister for a short season. The programme 
now is to continue the regular seasen to 6 
May : two days later Miss Maud Adams will 
make her début in Romeo and Juliet. 


The Wild West Show leaves Madison 
Square Garden on Saturday, after which it 
will begin its tour. The Old Homestead has 
reached a total of nearly 1,500 representa- 
tions in New York, and still its popularity is 
apparently undiminished. The Musketeers 








is running through its last week at the Broad- 
way Theatre, its New York engagement end- 
ing on Saturday evening. 


Carmen is being given by The Castle 
Square Opera Company this week at the 
American Theatre. The attraction for next 
week is to be The Daughter of the Regiment. 


In Gay Paree pursues a prosperous career at 
the Casino. Last evening there were inter- 
polations from The Belle of New York in 
commemoration of this play’s second season in 
London, The burlesque of Catherine is still 
kept on at Weber & Fields, their other olio, 
Helter Skelter, having also scored a hit. 


Heartsease, with Henry Miller as the star, 
is at the Grand Opera House for the week, 
and the Woman Hater, in which Roland 
Reed used to appear, is the play of the week 
at the Murray Hill Theatre. By the Sad 
Sea Waves, which had such a vogue on Broad- 
way, has secured a fortnight’s foothold in the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


TAcademy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 
American—8,.15, Carmen. 
Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Musketeers. 
Bijou Theatre—8.15, The Purple Lady. 
Casino—8.15, In Gay Paree, 
Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8.20, Lord and Lady Algy. 
Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.15, Citizen Pierre. 
Grand Opera House —8, Heartsease. 
Harlem Opera House- 8.15, Olga Nethersole. 
Herald Square Theatre—8, Romeo and Juliet. 
K nickerbocker—8, Colinette 
Lyceum—8.30, Rupert of Hentzau. 
Madison Square Theatre— BecauseShe Loved Him 

So. 
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Nothing is more attractive, nothing prettier and 
nothing so becoming as a beautiful clear color of 


Silver-Gray Hair 


At this time of the year my stock of Coiffures in 
all colors of Hair is—as usual—fully up to the stand- 
ard, and I have especially this season an unusually 
attractive assortment and of such excellent quality 
as cannot be found elsewhere. 
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TRADE MARK COPYRIG 


My work will always prove satisfactory, Decause 
unremitting care is given to the minutest detail of 
every order. 


Telephone Call, 2501-18th St. 


A. SIMONSON, 


21ST AND 22D STS. 


** Catalogue free,” 


933 BROADWAY, 





WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


pls eeecager purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 
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Ladies 
B. Schulich 


who is showing one of the Largest and Best Selected lines in New York. 


Wishing to secure the Newest Styles and Latest Foreign Materials for Spring and Summer 
Walking Suits, Golf, Tennis, and Yachting Costumes, should visit the establishment of 


Prices will be quoted as low as it is possible to make them when pertection in fit 
and workmanship is guaranteed. 
As the Coming Season promises to be an exceptional one, ladies ordering early will 
obtain better attention than can always be given at the season's height 
I am now producing a special style of Golf and Cycle Skirt that is far in advance of any 
other skirt in the market. 











Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls. 
Printed Dimities, Colored and 
White Piqué. 


David and John Anderson's 
Celebrated 


Zephyrs. 
Galatea Cloth. 


Proadway KH 19th sa. 


NEW YORK. 























THE ANNUAL 


Spring 
Announcement 
Number 


OF 


VOGUE 


Containing all Spring and 
Summer fashions will be 


issued 20 April. 


As the edition is limited to actua} 
advance demands intending purchasers 
of this number are asked to give their 
orders to their newsdealers without 


delay. 
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10 West 35th Street, New York, Near Fifth Ave. 














Registered Trade Mark 


In connection with our Special Sale of Table Cloths and 
Napkins, offered at 25°/, to 50°/! reduction from regular 
prices, we call attention to the following 


Exceptional Values in 
Linen Sheets, Pillow and 


Bolster Cases and Towels 

















Linen Sheets Linen Pillow Cases 
72x 96 inches, $3.75, 4.50, 5.50 per pair. 2244x376, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 per pair. 
72x108 5-00, 6.50 . ey: 2§ «36, 1.50, 1.75 ee 
gox 6 * 4 50, 5.50, 6.50 ** “ | Roteter Cases 
gox1o8 ‘f 6.00, 9.00 “| 21x60, $1.00, 1.25 
Hemmed Huck Towels | 21x72, 1.25, 1.50 
17x31 inches, $1.50 per doz. Hemstitched Towels 
18x30.“ 2.00 % && Large Size 
19x36‘ 2.00 and 2.25 per doz, $3.00 450 6.00 per doz. 
asage~ * 2.50 per doz. 
24243. * 5.00: +0 Reduced from 4.00 6.00 7.50 
A special opportunity for those furnishing summer homes. 


“THE LINEN STORE,” __ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








Edward A. Morrison & Son 
IMPORTERS 


MILLINERY 


In addition to our French and Domestic styles 
in dress hats we are showing a large variety 
of walking, bicycle and golf hats, Children’s 
dress and school hats. 


893 Broadway 











Ladies Shirts 
Made to order 
Perfect Fitting 


LADIES 


GY SHIRT MAKER 




















A. ©, WEINcaRTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 
Sporting 

Garments 


and Riding 
Habits 


My prices cannot be 
competed with, when 4 
perfect fitting garment, 
the most skilful work 
and very best materials 
are considered. 


37 West 31st 
Street 
Between Broadway 


and 
Fifth Avenue 
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Dispute is raging as to whether social intercourse is not a waste of 
A time for the serious minded. The affirmative is maintained 
caustically by a man who, apparently, holds the woman sex in 
the greatest contempt, while the most pronounced champion of the re- 
ception and the tea is a woman who confesses that she herself is a re- 
cluse. The point made by the man, who precipitated the discussion, 
is that most persons are not worth talking to, although he has reached 
middle life, having never met but a half-dozen of his kind who could 
carry on an intelligent conversation, or whose opinions on any subject 
merited consideration. From which it will be seen that the critic 
regards human intercourse as a kind of intellectual exchange. 
Whether one agrees with this extreme and narrow view or not, every 
candid observer must admit that association with one’s fellows would 
be infinitely more agreeable if conversation were esteemed more 
highly. Much of the ennui of married life comes from the inability 
of the husband and wife to converse. Talk they can, of course, so 
can the child of four years or the newly-arrived European peasant, 
but of the art of conversation they know as little as the dumb four- 
footed creatures. A sage of old recommended that in choosing a 
wife the young man ought to make sure that the prospective bride 
numbered among her accomplishments an ability to talk well, so 
as to provide enlivenment for the infinitude of inevitable téte-d-tétes. 
Fortunately for maidens, young men give no heed to this advice— 
if, indeed, they have ever heard of it—for if they did the Benedicts 
would be few in any community. The popular method of partner 
selection results in married couples being recognized as matrimonially 
bound, whenever they appear in public, mainly by reason of their 
dumbness, unless a third person joins them. Comment upon this 
non-conversational habit usually provokes the defense that, as this man 
and this woman live together and have done so for ten or twenty 
years, they are talked out, which, so far from being a valid excuse, 
is really their condemnation. ‘‘ Talked out,’* in a world bristling 
with subjects for thought and its expression, and when a walk or 
drive, or ride in town or country, and when papers, magazines, 
books, stimulate interest and offer countless worthy topics for con- 
versation ! 


The fact is conversing is as much an acquirement as learning to sing, 
but the popular fallacy is that anyone capable of uttering words in 
proper sequence can converse. ‘Women, even those who love their 
own sex, and are possessed of an esprit de corps, will admit to their in- 
timates that, as a rule, they prefer to talk to men, for the reason that 
men, even when not given to book reading, are more generally intelli- 
gent, and have a wider range of experiencesthan women. Cramming 
for conversation defeats its object, since the resultant talk lacks spon- 
taneity, it usually degenerating into a parrot-like monologue. Learn- 
ing sits lightly on the ideal conversationalist, for, although he betrays 
at every turn knowledge of some sort, it is quite as often the result 
of observation as it is that of book study. Observation and percep- 
tion are indeed prime factors in the making of an agreeable and 
informing talker, and these qualities are possible of cultivation for any 
who have sightful eyes and a glimmer of intelligence. 


As an accomplishment the attainment of interesting conversation is 
well worth cultivation in man or woman, since it is very generally 
recognized and applauded ; in fact its popularity is so apparent and 
so great that the wonder is that more persons, especially women, do 
not take a serious interest in its culture. Most talk proceeds strictly 
according to Biblical formula, ‘‘Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh**—the more’s the pity, since the heart of mankind is 
usually centred on personal trivialities. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS. 


AGING EFFECT OF LIGHT WIGS ON MATURE 
ACTRESSES —- BRILLIANT COLORING OF 
SPRING MILLINERY WILL PLAY HAVOC 

WITH THE GOOD LOOKS OF THE MAJOR- 
ITY—CARELESSNESS IN THE MATTER 
OF CURTAIN CARE — EMPEROR 
WILLIAM’S EFFORTS TO APPEASE 
EMPRESS AUGUSTA AND AT 
THE SAME TIME DO HIS 
DUTY AS a SOVEREIGN— 

A CHINESE IDEA OF CIVILIZATION-—ONLY FIF- 
TEEN HUNDRED CHILDREN OUT OF TEN 
THOUSAND HAD SOUND TEETH—PRO- 
FESSOR JAMES’ TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Heatrical managers give every possible 
indication of realizing that the stage 


from the standpoint of the spectacular 
should be made as attractive as the resources of 
modern life permit, and so far as stage proper- 
ties and costuming go this is certainly a re- 
sourceful age. What boots it though if her 
costume be inthe hight of the mode, becoming 
and well-fitting, if the heroine so coiffures her- 
self as completely to annihilate the illusion of 
youth? Will it require a decade of exhorta- 
tion to convince actresses over thirty that bril- 
tiant blonde wigs turn them haggard in spite of 
make-up? Miss Ada Rehan’s penchant for 
dazzling hair has grieved her admirers for these 
many years, because this top-knot brilliancy 
accentuates the lack of youthfulness in the face, 
making it appear older by many years than it 
is. Likewise did Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
add most unbecoming and ill-timed maturity 
to the youthful réle of Frou-Frou by adorning 
her head witha gay-colored wig. It requires 
actual and well vitalized youth to becomingly 
resist the trying effects of light hair, and for ma- 
ture actresses to deliberately subject their passé 
faces to the sad results.of such proximity is to 
raise the question whether or not they are color- 
blind. 


* 
* & 


The dazzling millinery display presages a like 
indifference to effect on the part of the average 
woman, the prospect being that all summer 
long one’s vision will be afflicted with the sight 
of tired faces, old faces, sallow faces, swarthy 
faces surmounted by gay creations in purples 
and pinks and bright blues. There will be 
excellent opportunity for the woman who has 
some conception of the effect of color on com- 
plexion and lack of freshness, to appear years 
younger, and many degrees better looking than 
her contemporaries. Such an woman, how- 
ever clear and white her skin, would never 
think of wearing purple or iavender unless she 
has habitually a pretty pink color in her 
cheeks. An apparently little known fact is 
that brilliant colored millinery is the deadly 
foe of good looks in the woman over thirty, 
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unless she owns that rara avis—a beautiful red 
and white complexion. 


* 
* * 


A certain form of inconsiderateness prac- 
ticed by guests and dependents seems somehow 


to have escaped public reprobation, and that is 
the rough usage to which muslin, lace, and 
other varieties of thin window draperies are 
subjected where for one reason or another 
it is desirable to push them aside. Guests 
left to amuse themselves in a boudoir or bed- 
room, if they need more light, not infrequently 





take the pretty hanging, the charm of which 
depends in great measure on its freshness and 
smoothness, and crumpling it in the hand, 
thrust it between a chair and the wall, or be- 
hind book shelves, or any other object which 
will hold it fast. As for maids, there is no 





enormity in the way of rumpling and twisting 
they will not commit if the eyes of the mistress 
is not upon them. In their case, however, the 
penalty is easy of enactment, for they can be 
warned that the cleaner’s bill will be deducted 
from their wages ; but to the guest who takes 
liberties with the crispness and daintiness, there 
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is nothing that a hostess can do but to read the 
riot act, or, if that is inexpedient, then must 
damage be set down to the debit side of hospi- 
tality. This paragraph has been penned in the 
hope that it may meet the eyes of the vandal 
guest, and cause her to pause in her career of 
curtain crumpling. 
* 
* % 

The well-known hostility existing between 
the Empress Augusta and Prince Bismarck is 
referred to at length in *Bismarck : The Man 
and The Statesman, and a rather pathetic view 
is given of poor Emperor William, harassed by 
domestic opinions of the political situation, 
which invariably differed from those entertained 
and urged by his prime minister, the great Bis- 
marck. It is stated that during the siege of 
Paris as well as before and afterwards, the Em- 
peror suffered greatly in his efforts to do his 
duty as a ruler, and at the same time keep 
peace in his family, and secure domestic assent 
to his policy. Bismarck goes on to remark 
that the Emperor's chivalrous feeling toward 
his wife, his mystical feeling toward the crowned 
Queen and his dislike to an interruption of his 
daily habits, put obstacles in his—Bismarck’ s— 
way that were at times more difficult to over- 
come than those caused by foreign powers or 
hostile parties. ‘The Emperor came finally to 
freely discuss his domestic relations to Bis- 
marck, and they together schemed ways and 
forms by which the household peace could be 
preserved, and still the affairs of state not suffer. 
With what amaze the present German Emperor 
must have learned ot his grandfather's truculent 
behavior. Had the younger William been 
Empress Augusta’s consort there would have 
been peace in his household, not through in- 
trigue with a prime minister, but because Wil- 
liam would have commanded peace. 

** % 

The world of newspaper readers is at the 
moment laughing over the naive remark of a 
Chinese diplomatist who, learning that a certain 
English official resident in China was lonely 
without his wife, remarked, ‘‘But you have an- 
other?*’ Upon it being explained to him that 
under the laws and customs that obtain in Eng- 
land bigamy is inadmissible, he answered with 
a smile, ‘Let us hope by longer intercourse 
with us you may become more civilized.’ 
This is set down as an instance of the extreme 
arrogance of the Chinese, who, it is explained, 
regard all foreigners as different types of 
savages. The mingling of European men 
and women they regard as immodest promis- 
cuity. The defining of the legs and form by 
narrow trousers and short coat wearing on the 
part of Occidental men, and the outlining of 
waist line, hips, and bust of the non-Chinese 
women, all this moves the Chinaman to believe 
that every nation other than his own is without 
decency. The Chinese differ from no other 
people in this looking down upon customs and 
manners to which they are not accustomed. It 
is the instinct of all provincials to regard their 
tribes—big or little—as epitomizing all the wis- 
dom for all time. The Chinese are no more 
arrogant than the other tribes of man, no one 
of which but what vaunts itself unduly. Some- 
times this vaingloriousness is called patriotism, 
as when the French and English sneer at the 
tribal traits and customs of one another, and 





* Published in translation by Harper & Brothers. 
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each boasts of national prowess; but in the 
Chinaman such criticism is set down as farcical 
arrogance. 

**% 

For some years past statistics as to the de- 
fective eyesight in school children, revealed by 
official testings, have formed the subject of 
many expostulations addressed to parents and 
municipalities. Another examination of chil- 
dren, restricted this time to children averaging 
twelve years, discloses the fact that the teeth 
of eighty-five per cent of the children are 
in such a deplorable condition that they re- 
quire immediate and extensive operations in 
dentistry. Parentage throughout the world 
appears to be gradually being convicted of 
thoroughgoing unfitness for its responsible 
position. Fifty per cent of children dying 
under five years of age; defective eyesight 
in a large majority of those who survive ; only 
fifteen per cent with sound teeth. As the ex- 
amining boards proceed with their work and 
make known the results, what a ghastly show- 
ing parental ignorance and neglect promise 
to make if the later findings are of a similar 
complexion ‘to the initial ones! And, also, 
there is no prospect that the percentages of the 
sound will increase, for the profession con- 
taining the greatest number of ignoramuses is 
that of parents. 


«x 

Psychology—once and not so very long ago, 
the abstruse science of the college—has now 
come to the estate of popular exposition, and 
lay and clerical teachers and magazine writers 
strive to inspire the average intelligence with 
an interest in this exacting science. The re- 
sult is much misinformation and general nebu- 
lousness, and the time spent in a struggle 
to acquire a ‘smattering of psychology ”’ 
might, in most instances, be more profitably 
spent in playing golf. If bitten by a desire 
to absorb some information on the subject, 
the ambitious youth or maiden is urged to 
put him or herself under the guidance of 
William James, who, more than most profes- 
sors, is not only fully qualified for his office 
of teacher in this branch of knowledge, but 
he has the rare ability of being able to present 
his instruction in the form in which it can be 
absorbed by the average person. Professor 
James’s Talks to Teachers on Psychology, 
now publishing in the Atlantic Monthly, are 
quite within the comprehension of any young 
man or young woman, and better carefully 
and thoughtfully study one of these papers, 
and “at least get that clear, if infinitesimal, 
insight into the matter than to read laboriously 
some more ambitious exposition. 

* % 

Of all the columns of space devoted by the 
newspapers to account of the tragic hotel fire, 
how scant the acknowledgment of the superb 
heroism of the firemen. There is no class of 
public service which makes greater demands 
upon a man’s courage, self-possession, inge- 
nuity, judgment and quickness of perception, 
and there is absolutely none in which the most 
glorious instances of the exercise of all these 
qualities are received by the public so much as 
matters of course. The reason is probably 
that the fireman is not spectacularly thrilling 
and the staging of his work lacks all the dash- 
ing aids to imagination with which those who 
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go forth to destroy life and property instead of 
to rescue and save are so plentifully trapped 
out. Heroes must be decked out in gold lace 
and display tattered flags or they fail of recog: 
nition by the unperceiving world. 


TEKLA 
BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


Mong the last of the emigrants to disem- 
bark from the steerage was a tall girl, 
whose fair hair and blue eyes bespoke 

her northern nationality. In her arms she bore 
an empty cradle, and beside her walked one of 
the deck-hands carrying a wooden chest and a 
bundle wrapped in a coarse woolen shawl. 
He deposited these near the foot of the gang- 
way, and as she uttered a low word of thanks, 
in a strange tongue he nodded his head and 
left her. 

She watched him till he had gone back on 
board; then she sank down upon the chest and 
placed the cradle beside her. 

The cradle was but a rude affair. So small 
were its proportions that it would have served 
better for a doll than for a child. An axe and 
a whittle had shaped the five pieces of which it 
was made, the rockers being one with the end- 
boards. Excepting the curved tops of the 
latter, there was but one attempt at decoration. 
Burned in the headpiece by an unskilful hand, 
was a single word ‘* Tekla.”’ 

The owner of the cradle bent over it and 
began to rock it softly ; yet she seemed not to 
look at it, but rather to be staring into vacancy. 
Hour after hour she sat thus, indifferent to all 
but her empty charge, while the steam-winches 
shrieked and rattled, and the remnant of her 
fellow-passengers drifted away to be swallowed 
up by the great city. 

An official finally approached her; but in 
reply to his questions, though repeated by him 
in several different tongues, he elicited nothing 
from her. He went away, and presently re- 
turned in company with a broad-shouldered 
young man, who inspected her for a moment 
and then addressed herin Danish. She looked 
up at him, but made noreply. He tried again 
with Swedish. She smiled faintly, but shook 
her head. Again he tried, this time with the 
Norwegian. ‘‘ Where do you wish to go?’ 
he asked. 

She seemed struggling to comprehend him, 
and hesitatingly took from the breast of her 
gown a small piece of paper, which she laid 
confidingly in his outstretched hand. 

He slowly spelled out the faded address 
upon the bit of paper, while the official peered 
at it over his shoulder. 

*«It is meant for New Bedford, Nels,’” said 
the latter. 

“‘Yes; that is it,’ Nels agreed. 
writing suggests to me Old Norse. 
try again.” 

He repeated his former question to her, this 
time in the language of the Vikings ; and her 
blue eyes lighted up as she responded in a low 
voice: ** To the place written." 

Nels turned to the official and said, cheer- 
fully, «<I have it now.”’ 

“« See if she has any money.”’ 

After a few words with her, Nels told him 
that she had sufficient. 

‘¢T shall find out more about her,”’ he said, 
‘«and, if you please, shall put her right ; she 
is from my father’s country.*’ 


«“ The 
Let me 


(Continued on page 230) 





























(Continued from page 228) 
When the official had left them, Nels handed 
the slip of paper back to the girl and sat 
down on the chest beside her. She was not 
exactly pretty, he thought, though she had the 
clear, transparent skin of the north, flushed 
with a glow of youth and health ; but there was 
a touch of wistful sadness in her face that 
strangely interested him in her, and he had 
lied to the official; she had said that she 
had no money. 
«« Why do you rock the cradle ?’” he asked. 
She looked up at him, wonderingly. 
‘¢ What do you rock it for?”’ he repeated. 
She answered with one word—*‘ Tekla."’ 
««Tekla! Whois Tekla? The cradle is 
empty.”” 
She did not seem to hear him. 
‘* What is your name ?”’ 
¢¢Olga.”” 
‘¢ Where are you from ?”’ 
‘«From Vastijour. Will you not take me 
to that place ?”’ 
««Y es—that is, I shall help you to get there.”” 
Olga rose trustfully, tucking the cradle 
tenderly under one arm, and taking up her 
bundle with her free hand. Nels lifted the 
chest, it was very light, and led her to the ferry. 
On their way uptown to the railway station 
he asked her many questions. To most of 
them she answered frankly ; but when he sought 
to learn something of the friends whom she 
had expected to meet her, or of ‘‘ Tekla,”’ 
she was silent. 
Arriving at the depot he left her in the 
baggage-room, guarding her chest, and went 
to purchase her ticket. She was rocking the 
cradle when he returned. He saw to the 
checking of the small chest, picked up her 
bundle, and then would have taken the cradle, 
but she stayed him. 
‘*No, not that,’’ she said; and lifting it 
tenderly, she followed him through the station 
and into a car of the waiting train. 
Nels took a card from his pocket, and wrote 
a few lines and an address upon it. 
‘«If you should not find your friends there,”’ 
he said, ‘* show this card to any officer, and he 
will take you to some friends of mine—for I, 
too, have friends in New Bedford, and have 
asked them, here, to help you.”” 
She thanked him gratefully, and took the 
card, and the check for her chest, which he 
gave her. 
««T must go now,” he said ; ‘* good-bye.”’ 
She looked up at him, pleadingly. ‘* But I 
thought—I thought you were going with 
me. 
‘«No. I should like, but I cannot—good- 
bye.” 

Ms Good-bye,”’ she replied, laying her hand 
in his. 

At the car doorhe glanced back. She was 
holding the cradle on her lap, rocking it gently 
to and fro, and singing to it softly. 

It was but a short ride from the city. Nels 
had asked the guard to see her safely off the 
train, which was a wise precaution, for, with- 
out assistance, she would not have known 
when her destination was reached. 

At the depot of the milling town, she gazed 
about her helplessly. From her expression she 
might have been thought expecting some one to 
meet her. No one noticed her, however; and, 
with the cradle under her arm, she stood irres- 
olutely on the platform until every one had de- 
parted. Then she turned to the depot truck, 


upon which her chest was resting, and waited 
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there till the agent came. To him she tendered 
the check, as Nels had told her that she must 
do. The agent slipped the duplicate off the 
handle, dropped the chest to the platform, and 
went about his business. Thus deserted, she 
gazed about her dimly for a few moments; 
then quietly sat down on the chest and began 
to rock the cradle. 

An hour or more might have passed, when 
an officer sauntered over to her, and asked: 
«* What are you doing here ?”’ 

She looked up at him, and his blue uniform 
recalled to her mind the card Nels had given 
her. After a moment's scrutiny, she took it 
from her bosom and handed it to the police- 
man. 

‘*Do you want to go there?’’ he asked, 
pointing to the card. 

She rose, with her cradle and bundle. 

‘*«Come along, then,’’ said the officer. 
She pointed mutely to her chest. He offered 
to take her burdens, but she would not re- 
linquish the cradle, and it was plainly out of 
the question for her to carry both it and the 
box. She had but a few blocks to go, he 
reflected, and finally, though grudgingly, 
he gave the bundle back to her, swung the 
box up under his arm and led the way down 
the street. 

Fortunately it was the dinner-hour, and 
Nels’ friends were at their home. Upon his 
written request to them they made her heartily 
welcome. 

‘©You have friends here ?*’ 
when the first greetings were over. 

She blushed and glanced at them shyly, but 
did not reply. 

‘«Who are your friends ?** they repeated. 

‘« We will take you to them.”” 

‘<I—I was disappointed,”’ 
‘¢ but it will be all right later on. 
yes, wait, as long as may be." 

They revolved her answer in silence for a 
time. Finally the housewife spoke. 

“ We are pvor,”’ she said, gently, ‘‘ you 
should know. If you would wait you must 
live.”” 

Olga looked up quickly. ‘* Yes, that of 
course. I would not burden any of you. I 
will work—oh, yes. You shall show me 
how.”” 

«« All of us are employed in the mills.” 

** Then I, too, will work there.’* 

*¢ The work is hard.’” 

‘¢ That is nothing.”’ 

‘¢ But they may not be in need of more 
hands.”” 

*¢ Oh, but I shall work so well !*’ 

‘« We will try at least. Come you with us.’ 

They did not notice, till they were on the 
way, that she carried the cradle with her. 

‘* Why did you bring that?*’ asked the 
man. ‘* You should have left it at home.”’ 

She shook her head resolutely. 

*¢Leave her alone, Olaf,’’ said his wife, 
who, though not comprehending, realized in- 
tuitively that, for some inexplicable reason, the 
girl would not be parted from her cradle. 

‘¢It is a bad time for new hands,”’ said the 
foreman of the mill; if she were experienced; 
now 

‘¢ She will learn quickly,’’ said Olaf. ‘* You 
need pay her no more than she earns—and it 
will be a kindness.”” 

‘Take her to the spindles, then, we will 
see what she can do.”’ 

Olaf led her into the long hot room where 
the spindles were gathering up the spun thread. 


they asked, 


she faltered, 
I will wait— 


, 
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The whir of the machinery seemed to fascinate 
the girl, but she followed Olaf to the place he 
found for her, and listened as he instructed her 
how to care for and change the spools. She 
placed the cradle beside her on the floor, where 
she could rock it with her foot, and smiled up 
gratefully at him. 

*¢T shall be careful to remember,’ 
‘¢ you are very kind to me.”” 

The result of her first day justified Olaf’s 
prophesy that she would learn the work quickly, 
not a broken thread could be laid to her ac- 
count; not a spool that she had tended had 
been carelessly wound. 

*¢ Good,*” said Olaf, when he heard of this; 
*¢ water will find its level.’’ 

Day after day she went to the mill and faith- 
fully performed her tasks, but always she car- 
ried the cradle, and, to the humming of the 
revolving wheels, she sang old Norse songs 
softly to herself, and kept the cradle rocking. 
Olat’s wife, her curiosity aroused to the pitch 
of indiscretion, questioned her often about it, 
but could get from her nothing. 

On a Sunday, Nels came from the city, 
ostensibly to see his friends ; in reality to hear 
of Olga. He was delighted to find her with 
Olaf’s wife, and the three conversed merrily 
until Olaf came in. Then the two women 
left the men to their pipes, Olga taking her 
cradle with her. 

‘¢ What do you think of her ?*” asked Nels, 
when they were alone. 

Olaf glanced at him keenly, then struck a 
match, and said, slowly: ‘* She—is harmless.” 

‘‘ Then you, too, think——”’ 

Olaf modded gravely. 

Nels did not reply, and for a time both were 
silent. 

In the evening Nels found opportunity for 
talking with Olga alone, and sought in many 
ways to draw her out. Of her home in the 
northern mountains of Norway, of her life 
there beside stormy Vastijour, of her parents 
and kin-folk, she spoke to him quite freely ; 
but his questions regarding the friends whom 
she had hoped to meet and his questions re- 
garding Tekla might as well have been ad- 
dressed to a statue. 

About a month later, her industry at the 
mill having been marked, she was offered a 
promotion. The foreman of the spindles 
brought her the news that she would be given 
a chance at the looms. He was a friend of 
Olaf, and, upon a hint from the latter, had 
good-naturedly shut his eyes to the girl's 
peculiarity. 

He explained to her that she would have 
better pay, and congratulated her heartily. 
She thanked him quietly, picked up her cradle 
and followed him to the looms. There he ex- 
plained to her what she must do, and, seeing 
that she understood, returned to his own de- 
partment. 

Her new foreman came by presently and 
paused to observe her. Then, noting the 
cradle, with an impatient frown on his face he 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

She looked up at him, startled. 

‘© You cannot have that thing here,*’ he 
said, gruffly, kicking the cradle with his foot. 

She sprang and caught it up, with the look 
of a tigress whose cub is threatened, and 
shielded it from him. 

‘‘ Take it away,’’ he commanded. 

She glared at him, angry, defiant; then 
passed quickly from the room and returned to 
her old station at the spindles. 


, 


she said, 
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There her old foreman found her and asked : 
«« What brought you back ?*’ 

‘¢ Tekla.”’ 

He understood, and left her; but he soon 
returned and said : 
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‘¢ You may go back to the loom—he will 
not object now.”” 

She took up the cradle and followed him 
back; but, after starting at work on the loom, 
he noticed that, for the first time, she was 
looking at the cradle, and with a troubled ex- 
pression in her blue eyes, as if she were puzzled 
at something. Then, as if with a painful 
effort, she turned back to the loom again, and, 
with the old Norse lullaby, resumed the rock- 
ing of her charge. 
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On the following Sunday Nels came again. 
He was glad to hear the good news of her. 
‘* How do you like the looms ?*’ he asked. 

**I do not know,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ some- 
times they make me feel afraid."* 
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«¢ Afraid of what ?”’ 

*« Afraid—of myself.”” 

** How can that be ?”’ 

«I donot know.’ At first, they sang to me— 
always. But now—sometimes—they frighten 
me. They seem to take something from me— 
what it is I donot know; but it is as if something 
dropped away, and I stood lookingat myself, and 
found there was no—"" She broke off suddenly. 

** No what, Olga?”’ 

«¢ Tekla,”’ she whispered, fearfully. 





‘*But what is Tekla? Who is Tekla? 
Where is this Tekla, Olga?*’ 

She did not seem to hear him. 

He waited a little ere he spoke again. Then 
he said : 
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‘« There is something else, Olga, I wish to 
ask you. Will you listen?” 

‘« Surely, Nels ; what is it?” 

‘*I love you, Olga; and I must know. 
Will you be my wife?” 

She rose, in ill suppressed excitement, and 
her gaze wandered distractedly between him 
and the empty cradle. 

«« |—I—cannot answer—that,"” she faltered. 

«¢ But you must,"” he pleaded. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 231.) 

‘‘Not now—not to-night,’’ she said, hur- 
riedly. 

‘¢ When, then?”’ 

‘« When—when you come again.’ 

She turned swiftly and went from the room ; 
and Nels was spellbound for the moment, for 
she had left the cradle. 

No restriction had been placed upon him as 
to the time of his next visit. She had thought, 
no doubt, that it would occur, as had his oth- 
ers, upon Sunday. It was, therefore, a sur- 
prise to her when, upon leaving her loom the 
following Wednesday evening, she found Nels 
waiting for her at the door. 

‘«I have come for your answer,"’ he said, 
when they had left the mill behind. 

She louked up at him with a low, amused, 
laugh—the first he had ever heard her utter— 
and replied : ‘* You have cheated, Nels. You 
must know that I did not expect you so soon.”’ 

«¢ True, but you did not say that I should 
not—~and I have come for your answer.”’ 

«Tt is yes.”” 

«« You love me, then?*’ he cried, joyfully. 

*¢ Yes, I do love you.”’ 

It was quite dark in the street. He slipped 
his arm around her, then uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

** What is it, Nels ?”” 

‘* The cradle—it is not with you !** 

**¢ No.”” 

‘« Then Tekla?”’ 


‘«Is gone forever.” 
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PROPER FINISH FOR OVERSKIRT FINISH FIXED 
BEYOND PERADVENTURE—TWO TOKENS OF 
SMARTNESS—SILK LACES TO REPLACE 
GUIPURE, VENICE POINT AND IRISH 
POINT——-COSTUME OF WHITE SILK 
LACE——PANSY BODICE FRONTS— 
BLUE FOULARD OVER BLUE 
TAFFETA 


SMART INDICATORS 


W"* may still have some doubts regarding 


what will really be smart and what 

will not, but there is no longer a 
chance for a deviation in what are called dress 
lines in an ornamental sense. When skirt lines 
are not in a shawl point, they must be in scal- 
lops or half-circles. Those two facts are 
settled for the season by tailors and dressmakers 
for the building-up skirts. 

The gown signs by which smartness is 
recognized at a glance, is first seen, undoubt- 
edly, in a genuine princesse rather than in sep- 
arate bodice and skirt aiming at the same line ; 
and, second, a collarless neck to the bodice, 
cut low enough to show all round a chemisette 
and neck-band cut in one. The hight of these 
neck-bands is only limited by the length 
of the neck, and whether one’s ears are set 
low or high, as the ear-lobe must touch the 
neck-band at the sides. Summer gowns have 
transparent bands well-boned, but it remains 
to be seen whether such a compromise will 
answer in July and August on this side. 
The line effect of long corsets is telling on 
figures fitted en princesse, so long waisted do 
they seem in front, especially. High chem- 
isettes have a tendency to lengthen the bodice 
line as well, and the close-fitting, untrimmed 
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sleeve also makes for length and slenderness, 
which is the possession most ardently desired. 


CHARMING USE TO WHICH SILK LACE WAS PUT 


The heaviness and richness of Venice point, 
Irish point and guipure is to give way this 
summer to white and cream-tinted silk laces, 
so soft, pliable, and because of their lightness 
and novelty and—but shall it influence those 
who expect to spend thousands?—their com- 
paratively moderate cost, if compared with the 
laces above mentioned. As an example of a 
French gown, the creation of a world-renowned 
maker, for a most ceremonious function in 
July or August, let the fancy be stirred by this 
picture: A princesse, with traine of white silk 
lace over white silk. The lace is designed in 
maple leaves with branches and smali foliage 
carried from leaf to leaf. Under certain fixed 
leaves, spaced off with regularity, a pale pink 
mauve chiffon is laid under, giving a lovely bit 
of color to the ensemble. A front of plissé 
silk lace without color forms a tablier to the 
open skirt from the waistline down, the rest of 
the drapery rippling off with exquisite grace, 
bordered by roses and true-lover’s knots alter- 
nating, and these done by hand work over the 
lace with the narrowest of white gauze ribbon 
which draws up on one side. 

The white silk skirt has several pinked out 
narrow flounces on the outside, and a nine-inch 
accordion flounce on the inside, which supports 
the lace traine to a charm. The bodice of 
white taffeta is décolleté, while the lace is 
carried up into a high neck with flaring lace 


‘ collar wired into shape, and embroidered to 


match the skirt ribbon work, having a high 
inside neck-band of pink mauve taffeta match- 
ing the chiffon under the leaves. 


PANSIES AND PENDANTS FOR BODICE FRONT 


The fronts of this bodice are slightly open, 
and for ornament they have four pairs of chif- 
fon pansies, each petal shaded and wired—a 
complicated piece of work when the petals are 
counted and found to be no less than six 
double. But the effect is beyond telling, so 
soft and dream-like are the flowers, and unlike 
anything ever before attempted. From each 
pansy drop two short gold chains, on the end 
of each a huge cut jewel shading in many 
blues and violets, crimsons and gray-blues, 
mounted with large brilliant diamonds where 
they swing from the chains in pairs. The 
color delicacy of these pansies seems to be re- 
flected with magnified intensity by the jewels, 
which, instead of producing an objectionable 
showiness, really enhance the charm of all the 
lovely hues thrown together. Four pairs of 
pansies are repeated below on the sides of the 
open skirt. 

Long lace sleeves, with pinkish mauve chif- 
fon introduced at the wrists, and on the shoul- 
der seams were epaulettes consisting of over- 
lapping, long-pointed leaves cut from the same 
lace as in the gown, their edges bound with 
the narrowest bands of mauve pink chiffon. 
Truly a gown of superlative chic and ele- 
gance, not likely to be duplicated. 


CORSELET BELT ON CASINO GOWN 


For casino entertainments, forenoon or 
afternoon lunchens or teas, a dressy demi- 
toilette is most desirable, and just such a one 
is a satin foulard in shadings of pastel blues 
having a white figure. Its skirt is hung over 
one of white taffeta, the foulard appearing-in 
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three fitted shawl-pointed pieces, back and 
front, these flat flounces being scalloped and 
trimmed with three rows of narrow gathered 
white ribbon with satin edge. Below each 
scalloped border a white silk lace, six inches 
wide, is sewed on almost without any gathers 
or fulness. The round bodice fastens at the 
left, has a silk lace drapery covering the front. 
Over it a foulard boléro in quite shallow side- 
pieces, scalloped and trimmed with white rib- 
bon. The foulard at the back is seamless and 
plain. A lace yoke empiécement rises from 
the lace, drapery, both front and back as if 
part of it, and is wrought over with Louis xv 
bows of the narrow white ribbon used as trim- 
ming elsewhere. A neck-band, pointed at 
the sides and very high, is built up to match 
the yoke empiécement, finishing at the top 
with two rows of black velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide with an edge of white satin. The 
fastening at the back is hidden under two ro- 
settes of the same ribbon. Instead of a narrow 
belt, this black velvet ribbon is put on in three 
rows and carries out a low corselet effect, 
pointed back and front with fascinating becom- 
ingness. At the back; as well as in front, this 
ribbon is looped into tassel forms, a pair de- 
pending from the corselet points, adding very 
much to the waist line. Long sleeves; but 
the foulard which remains close to the arm, and 
is untrimmed, is cut off at the elbow, and silk 
lace is inset down to the wrists, where the finish 
is of Louis xv bows wrought with narrow rib- 
bon with the same border at the elbow hiding 
the joining of the lace. The wrists, round out 
over the hand, with an outer insetting of black 
and white ribbon between the wrist lace and an 
outside band stitched to the ribbon. 


THE MITTEN, 


What is exceedingly new and very grand, 
chic for full dress, are lace mittens made 
out of piece-lace and fitted to both hand and 
arm. They are even longer than the longest 
evening glove, and are joined to the shoulder 
décolletage, with either short jeweled chains 
or ribbon-jeweled for the purpose. They 
afford a delightful chance to show off one’s 
handsome rings, but for those who dance gloves 
are far preferable and more desirable in every 
way. Those having very thin arms and not 
sufficient flesh on their hands for beauty, will 
welcome mittens of this kind for informal 
dinners and other functions where a certain 
dressiness must be observed. For afternoon 
summer dress lace mittens, shortened to meet 
the elbow sleeves, so much in vogue again, 
will prove most welcome. Who can forget 
the effect of very red, and very coarse arms 
exposed mercilessly to the full glare of day- 
light, when elbow sleeves were the craze sev- 
eral years ago? Made-up mittens are de- 
serving of a wild success. There is something 
far more fetching, too, in having mittens 
fitted and of the same lace as the rest of one’s 
gown—in white, in écru, in butter color, or in 
black. But these mittens have not yet been 
worn on this side. It remains for some smart 
women to start them at Newport and make 
them the fashion. 


FASH,ONABLE COLORS 


Pastel blue is the color of colors. Greenish 
blues are greatly admired, one called duck’s 
eggs in particular. Brilliant shades of blue 
paillettes, mixed in with steel and jet is quite 
the smartest trimming for black. 

We have entered into a revival of cachemir 






























or Persian taffetas; exquisitely beautiful are they 
in design and in color, and quite irresistible at 
first glance. But it should not be forgotten 
that they require most skilful master-hands to 
make them up with cachet, and rid them of 
that oppressive gorgeousness which the inter- 
mingling of such brilliant coloring is apt to 
produce. As they are fitted in general for 
house gowns or carriage dresses, the corselet 
princesse model is one of the happiest. With 
it the lace guimpe and corresponding elbow or 
long sleeves, creates just the’ proper relief for 
becomingness as well as smartness, especially 
if the guimpe is demi-décollete. In that case 
a long slender neck is dressed with a high stock 
of panne in one of the prominent brilliant 
colors, and a jeweled chain is prettily festooned. 
Besides, there are lace Etons with tab fronts on 
the neck, or lace coats or coatees, or a lace 
cuirasse. Anything in this order accords 
charmingly with these fascinating silks. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on this and next page.! 


Ach year New York grows in the early 
kK spring to more and more resemble Paris. 
With Easter comes a great floral display, 

the shops and even the sidewalks are filled with 
blossoms, until staid and practical New York 





is transformed into a flower garden, and one 
walks in the warm sunshine inhaling the 
fragrance and enjoying the beauty of it all. 
Even through the cold weather venders of 
violets and roses have made bright patches of 
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color along the promenades, and for those who 
love flowers it has been most acceptable. The 
beauty of artificial flowers this spring is noticea- 
ble, and for really fine flowers one does not 
now have to pay such exorbitant prices. 

With tailor suits there are many smart fronts 
being shown; a very serviceable chemisette is 
made of piqué, and has a high piqué collar 
pointed at either side. A shirt front extends 
to the belt and is corded either in white or a 
color, five small pearl buttons reach down the 
front. Such an affair would be useful for trav- 
eling, and would take up but little space. 
Price 85 cents. 

Smart and handsome was a black velvet col- 
lar like the sketch, with a pointed strap extend- 
ing down on the hodice, cut steel covered the 
velvet, and a steel fringe hung from the collar. 
Price $18. 

The daintiest and choicest capes built of 
chiffon or silk are on parade and at moderate 
prices, when one stops to consider what such 
material would cost without the making. The 
sketch shows such a pretty one in white accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon with a stripe of black bor- 
der woven in the chiffon. There is a-double 
ruffle, and each is edged with a tiny quilling 
of chiffon. High ruched collar with plaited 
scarf which hangs in two long ends down the 
front. 

Another cape in much the same material, 
only with a less pronounced border, is the 
same price ; each is $25. 

Long mousseline de soie ties, appliquéd with 
Renaissance lace, are sold for $5. 

Guimpes and sleeves of chiffon, made on a 
substantial foundation and most attractive to 
wear with any frock, are $5, $7, $10 and $15. 
These come in all colors, and in silk as well 
as chiffon. Those of silk have little ruffles put 
on in bias stripes, and are very French. Partic- 
ularly pretty was a white silk with tiny mous- 
seline de soie ruffles, headed and edged with 
black silk cord. 

$7.50 is the cost of an imported neck piece 
like the sketch, made of white silk and bor- 
dered with a colored foundation, covered with 
white polka dots, joined to the white silk with 
an embroidery beading. The silk bows are 
tucked, and the effect of the tie is very stylish 
and pretty. Mauve, blue, crimson and a vari- 
ety of colored borders are to be had. 

Another imported collarette can be bought 
for $8, and is most attractive and different 
from those so much worn. If one can afford 
these little novelties, it is well worth while to 
pay the difference and get them at first ; it is 
always a satisfaction to have something dif- 
ferent from others. It is for that difference we 
strive and have to pay. 

A white silk vest, fancy front, is made on a 
lining foundation. A guipure of coarse lace 
is effectively used, and the edges are appliquéd 
with a leaf pattern, about which fine white silk 
cord is traced in a scroll design. Price, $18. 

Organdies printed with the stripes running 
across the material I found for 65 cents a yard, 
and in any number of pretty patterns. 

White lace skirts woven in one piece are 
most effective to wear with colored chiffon 
bodices and are as cheap as $24. 

For trimming hats or frocks a lovely black 
chiffon scattered with colored flowers and 
satin border is sold for $3.85 a yard. $2.95 
is the price of some white with mauve flowers. 

Very striking for its good style and cut is a 
black diagonal tailor-made frock with short 
jacket, finished in scallops at the bottom. 
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Revers covered with white satin ; price $67. 
The frock in this sketch is pale blue piqué ; it 
can also be had in pink or white. The skirt 
is cut with a fitted flounce joining a panel 
front; this flounce is attached with a cording 
of white. The back of the skirt is plaited and 
there is a graceful sweep to the bottom. 
Bodice cut with bloused double-breasted fronts 
and a small frill beneath the belt, six pearl 
buttons are used. The neck is cut ‘away 
showing a guimpe of embroidery ; about the 
décolletage is a collarette of piqué slashed on 
the shoulders and held together with small 
crochet buttons and little cord loops; in the 
middle of the back the same idea is carried out. 
Well cut sleeves complete this very fit little 
summer frock, which can be bought for 
$18.75. There were also pretty tan piqué 
frocks trimmed with embroidery. 

Theatre capes built of light-weight materials 
are very attractive. Some of the net and silk 
trimmed with jet are wonderfully handsome 
for $45. I saw a smart little cape, white silk 
foundation—first covered with coarse black 
silk net—then little ruffles at short intervals 
which were made of coarsely woven black silk 
braid—as they neared the yoke the spaces be- 
tween grew less until, at the neck, they were 
massed tightly together. At the bottom of the 
cape is a ruffle of chantilly lace. 

A serviceable and pretty cape is one of pearl 
gray cloth lined with white silk and trimmed 
with white silk braid ; price about $22. 

For $30 a lovely tan cloth imported cape is 
made with three ruffles, or capes, lined with 
mauve silk. A ruche of mauve silk is at the 
neck and in the back a full gathering of lace 
gives the finishing touch. A long cape for 
theatre, driving or almost any use is made of 
tan cloth, well-cut and stylishly made, trimmed 
with gored white fancy silk braid—a double 
row beneath the shoulders is pointed in the 
back. There is a shoulder cape and cloth 
revers ; price $70. 

A dream of a cape is made over smoke gray 
silk with a faint hint of pink. Black silk bands 
play a prominent part and they are joined with 
broad insertions of coarse black net over which 
a jet design extends half way. Ai fine ruche of 
mousseline de soie plissé outlines the bands, 
the gray shows through the net and has a 
soft smoky appearance; at the bottom isa 
Chantilly ruffle of lace over a pinked silk 
flounce. In lieu of a yoke the jet is omitted 
about the shoulders and the plissé becomes 
more prominent ; this exquisite cape is $65. 

Smart tan leather slippers for house wear 
have very high heels and smaller tongues than 
last year, and big plain gilt buckles, or else a 
more elaborate filagree buckle. The slippers 
are $10, and buckles extra ; the plain are $2. 50 
and the filagree a little more expensive. 

A counter of kid gloves for $1 a pair has 
become such a frequent bargain in one of the 
shops that it is almost a permanent fixture, and 
the gloves are of such good quality that there 
is always a swarm of women about the table. 
Both heavy walking gloves and evening shades 
are to be had, and the kid is very soft and 
nice, only in ordering a slightly larger size 
should be bought—about a quarter of a size, I 
think, would answer. 

Handkerchiefs are always to be found on 
some bargain counter, but when really sheer 
all linen, with neat hemstitched borders are to 
be had for 12 cents apiece, they are worth in- 
vesting in. Both men and women’s handker- 
chiefs were offered for this price. 
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From personal adornment to the practical is 
often a wearisome change, but I must write 
about the big copper preserving-kettles with 
big hooped handles at either side. They 
are to be had in all sizes. A medium one can 
be bought for $2.45. No English kitchen is 
considered complete without its highly-polished 
copper preserving-kettles. They have the ad- 
vantage over all other kettles, as they whiten 
the fruit and seem to keep it more firm. 
Diminutive silver plated flower pots hold 
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an earthen pot and small palm, and are selling 
for 75 cents apiece. 

An odd-shaped green glass whiskey decanter 
has a flare silver mouth and quaint stopper. 
Price, $11.75. 

Thin blue and white plates, with white 
centres and deep, cobalt borders on which 
shadowy flowers are traced, are absurdly 
cheap. The bread-and-butter size are 70 
cents a dozen, and others are in proportion. 


VOGUE 


The breakfast coffee cups and saucers are very 
good style and shape and temptingly cheap. 
In my opinion there is nothing so pretty on a 
breakfast table as blue and white china, and 
for country houses such attractive, dainty china, 
at such moderate cost, should be a great find. 

Desert plates, with turquoise or green borders 
traced in gilt, are reduced to 25 cents apiece, 
and those always breaking Scotch and soda 
glasses, in thin glass, with a gilt rim, are 59 
cents a dozen. 


GLIMPSES 


W HAT— 


A fetching idea to use broad, flat ribbon 
grass-straws, and what a novelty! They 
are dyed in as many colors as the straws for 
hats, and tie up in any kind of bow charmingly. 
The chic touch some of the avenue milliners 
give is simply delicious. 





ANOTHER— 


Garden-party bit of superlative chic is to 
wear a mousseline of ivory-white, to which are 
transferred branches of roses, laburnum or 
wisteria of rare beauty, cut from the newest 
French taffetas. These creations are among 
the most extravagant gowns one can order. 


For— 


Park driving or coaching, your fit coat is 
of pale cinnamon broadcloth. It is long, seam- 





less in the back, has fly fronts, a high collar, and 
is elaborately stitched. It slopes into the figure 
in a singularly graceful manner from the sides. 


Don’ T~— 

You find the new English hat of fine Dun- 
stable with its low inner creased crown and 
wide flat brim, trimmed with a scarf of taffeta 


and avery long curving quill, far and away 
smarter than the old style ‘* sailor’*? 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS*’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 235 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 6 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule, 

\ The exception is one pattern a week 

as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The pattern for this week is a guimpe, 
consisting of eight pieces, front and back, 
yoke, foundation front and back, band trim- 
ming, and upper and under sleeve, 


MATERIALS 


This guimpe is extremely useful as an ad- 
dition to a low cut gown, and can be made 
in lace—embroidered or pailletté net, tucked 
chiffon, or in wash materials, fine nainsook, 
or batiste, with insertions and tuckings, or it 
can Le made in corded appliqued or embroid- 
ered silks, the variety is limitless—selon 
l'usage. In lace or any of the thin pailletté 
or embroidered stuffs it will require two and 
three-quarter yards. There should be a fitted 
piece back and front sewed to the bottom of 
the guimpe and tied around the waist with 
ribbon or tape to keep the guimpe firmly in 
place under the gown. This should be made 
of fine nainsook or batiste if the guimpe is 
white or light colored, and of black taffeta if 
the guimpe is black. The sleeves are cut 
in points over the hand and the prettiest way 
to finish them is to appliqué the design in the 
lace or net on the edge—to look as if the 
sleeve were especially made. The collar can 
be finished in the same way and should be 
stiffened in the centre of the point inside with 
featherbone. 


A SUMMER OUTFIT OF EIGHT 
GOWNS AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


(CONTINUED FROM 6 APRIL) 


Ts next gown, No. 3, isthe most useful, 


one that no wardrobe should be with- 
out, athin black gown. The possi- 
bilities of a thin black gown are infinite and al- 
though its first cost is sometimes great it lasts so 
longandserves forsuch anumber ofoccasionsthat 
it is always the most economical gown possible. 
Almost everyone has a half worn black silk 
which will do for the foundation, or part of it. 
As these suggestions are for the practical girl 
who makes her own gowns, always with the 
help of that ‘little dressmaker” bien 
entendu, we will suppose that such a gown is 
forthcoming. It can be cut in a flounce skirt 
if it hangs well enough to add a new ruffle 
or two pinked or corded inside, a narrow 
knife-plaited one at the foot outside—these if 
the skirt is not cut as a flounce skirt. Inthe 
case of a flounce skirt three full little frills 
should be added to the flounce at the foot. 
Now for the extravagance, for with all these 
gowns, net especially, there must be an under- 
dress of mousseline de soie or chiffon, The 
chiffon 1s softer, and it is not economy to get 
the thinner qualities. Get the best quality 
which really is strong and is also very wide. 
This should be finished at the foot with one 
narrow double frill not very full, and now to 
the outside. In our idea of this gown among 
the eight it is intended as a lunch gown, vis- 
iting gown and small dinner or dance gown. 
Jet or paillettes, or both, are the most becom- 
ing, also the most expensive. We suggest 
getting a good quality fine net, having the 
skirt made with one deep flounce made en- 
tirely of the net plain, the flounce much 
deeper behind than in front and trimmed 
with three full narrow ruches at the bottom 
and one at the top. Then taking a yard 
and a half of paillette net with large sepa- 
rated design and appliquéing the designs upon 
the overdress or apron part, the part of the 
skirt left above the flounce. If oneis a little 
clever in using black paillettes in between, the 
effect is very good, and you havea very smart 
skirt fora minimum of the cost of a whole 
skirt embroidered in sequins. The high- 
necked bodice, for this gown must have two, 
should be made a quite plain blouse over 
chiffon and silk and appliquéd in the same 
way as the skirt. The sleeves may be appli- 
quéd to match, embroidered in single sequins 
or made of shirred plain net. The low bodice 
should be made, the lower part like a high 


corselet of a wide piece of sequin passemen- 
terie. 

Then a piece of rather yellow guipure or 
any rather strong lace, if real so much the 
better, put over slightly fulled white 
chiffon, Above that to make the décol- 
letage there is a shirring of black and 
white net, the white coming two inches 
above the black, The sleeves, very small, are 
made of the black and white net shirred 
together, the white coming beyond slightly. 
To this bodice there should be a thin lace, 
black and white or all white guimpe and long 
tight sleeves. If the gown were made ina 
less elaborate way, it could be of silk grena- 
dine and even most useful and pretty made in 
plain iron grenadine, which is iron indeed, 
since it wears forever and is always stylish and 
pretty. For trimming the grenadine shirred 
ribbon would be pretty put on in a design. 

The simple skirt on the left of the front 
page, Vogue, 16 February, would be pretty 


For description see this page. 





of the garden could be madein an effective 


material such as embroidered and appliquéd net, 
embroidered gauze or any of the effective 
stuffs which come now in great variety to 
make dress blouses, sleeves, etc. With alittle 
time ana patience it could be made at com- 
paratively little cost of good chiffon, we em- 
phasize the good, as it lasts, and is really 
strong, net or silk gauze with applications of 
lace which are to be had in various styles for 
this purpose. If a little embroidery and 
paillettes are combined with the appliqués it 
is much more effective. The ruchings can 
then be of plain material of the same sort as 
the foundation. The guimpe, which should 
be made exactly like the pattern published in 
this number, can be made of light lace, em- 
broidered chiffon or plain tuckéd chiffon. 
It is more convenient to have the sleeves 
separate from the chemisette part, and bound 
with narrow ribbon at the arm-hole, as there 
are manly occasions in wearing a gown of this 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 6, LACE GUIMPE 


Cut paper pattern No. 6, sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


for a simple gown in a dotted, jetted or 
pailletté net. The possibilities both for the 
making and the wearing of such a gown are 
infinite. 


No. 4 is intended for garden parties, large 
luncheons, or without the guimpe, for dances 
or dinners ; and should be of white taffeta as 
a foundation, the skirt made with a shaped 
flounce, on which is a full frill either pinked 
or hemned and knife-plaited ; on this skirt is 
sewed a flounce slightly shaped, as high as 
the knees, of chiffon or silk muslin, with a 
double frill, not very full, finishing the foot. 
The over dresses possible for such a skirt 
are beautiful in ratio with the expense. For 
a gown that is not very extravagant, it could 
be made of silk muslin in white printed with 
a light design and trimmed with ruffles and 
frills of white chiffon or any light lace. The 
models on page 412, Vogue, 29 December, 
or on the front page of Vogue, 26 January, 
offer suggestions for this style; the apron part 
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kind that one wants long sleeves and low 
neck, Another simpler model is No. 5560 
Vogue, 26 January. The flounce could be 
of lace finished above with narrow chiffon 
frills, or of chiffon with bold appliqués in 
gold net, silk or panne. The bodice is 
trimmed with narrow frills, and has a folded 
empiécement of silk muslin. 

No. 5. Intended as church gown, calling 
gown, etc.; is of a pretty organdie or mull, 
preferably white, with several silk slips. Old 
evening gowns can be utilized. The slips 
should consist of a well-fitting skirt, full at 
the foot, with as many flouncings both inside 
and out at the foot as possible, and a low, 
plain bodice with no sleeves, buttoning under 
a fly in front. The organdie should be made 
a blouse and fitted and flaring skirt, either 
plain or embroidered, and trimmed with in- 
sertions 4 jour (the muslin cut from beneath). 
The insertions should be either perpendicular 
or lateral, as is most becoming to the figure ; 
the blouse ditto, 


No. 6. White piqué coat and skirt, to be 
worn with silk shirts or fancy blouses. The 
skirt should be made in a three-piece skirt, 
with deep hem, machine stitched or braided 
with white cotton soutache. The jacket, an 
Eton, braided or stitched to match the skirt. 
The coat should come only slightly below 
the belt line and be rounded. In very heavy 
piqué this suit would be prettiest stitched. 
The coat should be unlined and faced with 
the piqué. A variety of large collars to wear 
with this coat make a change—in the style 
of No. 5609, Vogue, 12 January, one of 
blue butchers’ linen, appliquéd with white, 
another of heavy yellow guipure, etc, 

No. 7. It is supposable that in the winter 
wardrobe there has been 2 taffeta ‘or other 
light-weight silk that can be refurbished to 
serve as an afternoon or small dance gown. 
With the lovely silk crépons, crépe de chines, 
gauzes and grenadines such a gown can be 
made, with the addition of tunic or flounces, 
up to date, and save getting a new gown. If 
it is a light silk, it is better to make the bod- 
ice low and short-sleeved, and have a guimpe. 
It serves in this way for so many more occa- 
sions. 

No. 8—For No. 8 we suggest either a cot- 
tun tweed plaid or plain, or a dimity, or chal- 
lie. The cotton tweed makes an admirable 
morning gown for hard wear—and to wear 
with cotton shirts and should be made exactly 
like a cloth, that is, stitched. The skirt 
having a very deep facing, interlined with 
tailor’s canvas and stitched three times, in 
clusters, and there should be a short coat in 
plain color—Eton is the best design, also 
stitched. If there is already this sort of a 
run-about gown in the wardrobe, then it would 
be useful to have a pretty dimity or challie in 
a becoming color, and not two elaborately 
made for morning, simple luncheons, etc, 
In using these hints one musz be guided by 
the gowns one already possesses. It is hoped 
only that these suggestions may aid in ultiliz- 
ing them, 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


‘ Y Ery smart belts to wear with cotton or 


muslin gowns can be made of velvet 

~ 4n inch and a half wide, buttonholed 

on the edges in bullion thread. Instead of a 

buckle the belt is fastened by holes in one 

end that slip over gilt buttons at the other. 

These belts are most easily made. To make 

them more elaborate a small design, such as 

as a fleur de lis or other small conventional 

design, can be embroidered in the middle two 
or three inches apart in the gold thread. 

Tulle hats offer many temptations to the 
economical as they can be made so easily and 
with the expenditure of so little besides 
taste. A wire hat frame of becoming shape, 
the tulle, a pair of pailletté wings, a paradise 
aigrette,or some one becoming flower, 

An economical and satisfactory way of mak- 
ing an underpetticoat is to have the body or 
upper part made of strong black taffeta, well 
fitted and firmly lined with the taffeta, then 
finished with a bright, wide flounce of silk 
which may be removed when soiled. One 
good petticoat made in this way will outlast 
three different flouncings. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 
To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


E Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This cocnpon mast be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, wien remittance is made for pattern. 
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ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN 
EMPRESS 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Bo: that was not only superlative, but 


time-defying as well; unlimited 

wealth, personal freedom and the 
position of Empress—a brave showing of 
gifts of the gods. The total outcome of all 
—an unhappy woman. Never a human 
being more cruelly circumstanced than was 
the unfortunate lady whose death, even, was 
a painful teagedy. Young, beautiful, affec- 
tionate, married to the man of her romance, 
to find him a libertine and his court domi- 
nated by his imperious mother, who used 
every art that a cruel, crafty nature could 
devise to continue her sway. Subsequently 
came flight, later return. Years later the 
hideous tragedy and still more appalling scan- 
dal of Prince Rudolph’s death, and then 
restless years. A loving woman intimate 
has, in the volume under notice, told at 
length the story of the murdered Empress’s 
life, interpolating many anecdotes which 
show the character of the sovereign lady to 
have been one of great nobility. Distress 
seems ever to have appealed to her, and she 
lavished both herself and her wealth on any 
who crossed her path, and who stood in need 
of her aid. It is related of her that : 

*¢ While staying in England, at the sea- 
side resort of Cromer, in July, 1887, she 
gave one of those proofs of delicacy of heart 
which are not easily forgotten among the 
humbler classes. She was walking on a 
stormy morning along the shore, when she 
suddenly caught sight of a group of sailors 
who were carrying the corpse of a drowned 
man. She immediately approached and in- 
quired about this disaster, and was told that 
the victim was a poor employee of the rail- 
road, called Walter Moules, who had acci- 
dentally met with his death in the tossing 
waters. Hearing that the man was married 
and had several children, without a minute’s 
delay she set off for his humble dwelling, for 
she said it was necessary that somebody 
should warn the newly-made widow of the 
terrible misfortune which had befallen her 
before the sailors brought home their ghastly 
burden. The kindness with which she 
broke the awful news to the poor woman 
was a marvel of delicate tenderness, and she 
remained with her until the body of the 
drowned man had been carried into the little 
cottage; then turning to the bereaved wife 
she said, softly: ‘ Pray for the soul of your 
husband ; I shall help you, in so far as the 
children are concerned, as much asI can.’ 
And then she rapidly walked away. An hour 
later one of her Majesty’s servants brought 
to the widow a pocketbook containing six 
hundred pounds sterling, which there is 
considered a very large sum indeed. 

‘¢ All these little traits which I now relate 
were not known among the public, for the 
Empress had an absolute dread of any public- 
ity of that kind, which generally led to more 
misinterpretations of her actions. 

‘* While I was at Vienna it was learned 
one morning that one of the Empress’s maids 
had died during the night, and very severe 
comments were made about the fact that the 
Empress had been seen riding in the Prater 
on the very same afternoon, It was not told, 
however, that the Kaiserin had spent the 
whole of the previous night, as well as sev- 
eral others which had preceded it, at the 
dying woman’s bedside, nursing her with her 
own hands up to the moment when she 
breathed her last, and that it was only when 
death had stilled her sufferings that Elizabeth, 
who was in sore need of some fresh air and 
of some change of scene, had gone in search 
of both in the less frequented parts of the 
Prater. 

*« She dried the tears of countless wretches 
and brought comfort and consolation with 
her to many and many a stricken home. 
During the typhus epidemic which raged in 


the Hernalser-Madchen Institute she insisted 
upon visiting the stricken girls, and upon per- 
sonally encouraging and consoling them, 
quite regardless of the danger which she ran; 
and when cholera and small-pox made their 
appearance at Budapesth she accompanied the 
Emperor, who was obliged to go there for the 
opening of the delegations, saying that the 
moment of danger was just the moment when 
she should be by the side of her husband.”’ 


* * * 


The Empress was not generally liked in 
Austria, although she never wearied of re- 
lieving misery. One of her preceptors, a 
Greek, thus writes of her: 

*** Her subjects did not know her and 
never did her justice, for when one is as per- 
fect as she was, one is sure to be misunder- 
stood. She herself, though, chided me when 
I thus expressed myself in her presence, and 
told me that she considered some parts of her 
duties as a sovereign very dear to her, nay, 
almost sacred. She proved that this was the 
case by bending all her efforts upon relieving 
misery and planning out new ways of helping 
the poor and the afflicted throughout the vast 
realms of her consort’s empire. She was a 
queen of grace and of soulful consideration 
and kindness. Pageant, pomp and cere- 
mony she did not like, and when she con- 
sented to deck herself with the insignia of 
her lofty rank she was not made any more 
beautiful by this priceless display of jewels, 
for the precious stones themselves seemed to 
gather their magnificence and their dazzling 
loveliness from their being placed in contact 
with her.’ 

- * * 


“ ¢ The peasants of the village of Gasturi, 
on Corfu, where she built her magnificent 
palace dedicated to Achilles, used to kneel 
before her in the dust when she approached, 
calling aloud in their melodious language: 
“© O Queen of Beauty, may God bless thy 
every step!’ All heads were uncovered 
when she passed, and the children, who 
watched for her coming, would run toward 
her with their hands full of blossoming or- 
ange and almond boughs. She adored every- 
thing that was beautiful, and one day when, 
in Madeira, a strikingly handsome peasant 
girl with amber skin, coral lips and raven- 
black hair presented her with a cluster of 
crimson camellias, she gave her a piece of 
gold, saying to me afterwards, ** That is a 
cheap price to pay for gazing on such perfec- 
tion of form and face,”’ 

“ ¢ Her enthusiasm for poetry and for mu- 
sic was plainly shown by her profound admir- 
ation for great composers and great poets. 
She erected a monument to her favorite 
‘** bard,’’ Heinrich Heine, in the gardens of 
Achilleon, and it is there that she used to go 
and gaze at the great brilliant stars of the 
semi-Oriental sky shining through a net-work 
of silvery olive-tree branches. 

“© ¢She feared not death; once she said 
to me: “ When the love of life has forsaken 
one, Death has already put his cold hand on 
one’s shoulder.’’ Another time, when her 
yacht was fighting with the waves which 
break on the coast of Algeria, she remarked : 
‘* Are you ready to die, or do you think, like 
so many, that death is a heroic action, diffi- 
cult to accomplish well? As far as I am 
concerned, it matters but little to me how 
and when I will really close my eyes forever, 
for there is in every earthly career a moment 
when one inwardly dies, and that need not 
be the time when actual death takes place. 
What is disagreeable is all this ceremony 
which surrounds our parting from our en- 
velope of clay—a ceremony which the ancient 
Romans abandoned to their slaves. It is not 
pleasant, of course, to watch decrepitude in 
its advance upon us. As for myself, I await 
death at any moment; and you, who are a 
philosopher, ought to do the same.”’’*” 


THE LEGEND OF THE AR- 
BUTUS 


A STORY OF WINTER'S PASSING AND SPRING’S 
RETURN 


Ow many people who search at this 
season for the waxen shell-pink ar- 
butus with its fairy perfume know 

the beautiful Indian legend of its origin ? 
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In a very dense forest a solitary wigwam 
stood out vividly from the expanse of snow. 
It was winter and the forest trees were skele- 
tons through which shivered the wind. 
The snow clouds were dark and gloomy ; all 
was still and silent; the singing river was 
locked in chains of ice and its merry heart 
was frozen. The snow lay over everything 
like a thick blanket and icicles took the 
place of leaves on the trees. Every day there 
was a fresh snowfall; the skies were always 
grey. 

In this forest dwelt Winter, an aged old 
Indian, wrinkled, wan and dismal. One day 
he was seated in his wigwam, by the side of 
a few feeble embers whose sparks of red grew 
gradually fainter and fainter. He was nearly 
dying of cold and hunger, and he called to 
the Great Spirit to preserve him. Suddenly 
the wild wind screamed around the tent and 
blew aside the flap-door. Old Winter raised 
his eyes, and lo! there stood before him the 
loveliest maiden ever seen. With the dark 
night for a background, she appeared like a 
radiant vision. Her hair, dusky as the ra- 
ven’s plumage, swept the ground ; her cheeks 
were like wild roses, and her eyes like the 
fawn. Upon her head was a wreath of wild 
flowers ; in her hand buds of willows; her 
dress was made of ferns and grasses, and her 
moccasins were lilies, white as the snow she 
had walked upon. When she breathed the 
air became like summer. 

**I am glad to see you, my daughter,”’ 
said old Winter ; ‘* my house is cold, but it 
will shield you from the tempest. Who are 
you, my daughter, that you, in the bewitch- 
ing dress of summer, walk through the night 
and the tempest, the snow, the ice, and the 
screeching blasts? Sit down, my daughter; 
tell me your famous deeds and your adven- 
tures, and I will tell you mine.”’ 

So saying, he filled two pipes for smoking, 
and he thus began : 

**] am Manito, the Mighty, and when I 
blow my breath stills the flowing waters. 
Who are you ?”” 

The maiden answered : 

*¢ When I breathe earth is decked with 
myriad flowers ; buds and blooms, grass and 
verdure spring into glory and life.’” 

The old Indian said : 

‘© When I shake my long and hoary locks 
the ground is covered with snow. What of 
yours?”” 

“When I shake mine,’’ she answered, 
“ the warm rain falls from heaven to nour- 
ish the earth.”” 

** When I walk,”’ said the “old Indian, 
‘‘the frightened leaves drop from the trees ; 
the wild”creatures flee in terror and hide; the 
birds leave the lake and river and fly away to 
distant regions; the very river and lake cease 
laughing, and their voices hush.”’ 

‘¢ When I walk,”’ his visitor replied, ** the 
plants lift up their lovely heads; the fresh 
buds spring from tree and flower ; birds return 
from distant lands, and sing to me; and all 
the world is full of music and rejoicing.’” 

The air grew ever warmer and warmer, and 
presently old Winter’s head nodded and nodded 
until it fell upon his breast and he was asleep. 
Suddenly the sun appeared, and a blue bird 
alighted on the top of the wigwam, singing a 
carol of joy, and nearly bursting his little 
heart. Then he cried: **I am thirsty, I 
am thirsty!’’ The river heard him and 
sang: ‘*Come then and drink of me. I am 
free, I am free. So long have I been locked 
and chained by snow and ice, I am free, I am 
free!” 

The old Indian’s eyes were still closed, and 
his silence proclaimed that he slept. The 
maiden made a few mysterious passes above 
his brow, and, strange to say, he grew smaller 
and smaller. Streams of water came from 
his mouth, his clothing turned to green leaves; 
and kneeling before them she took from her 
bosom tiny flowers and hid them under the 
canopy of leaves. Then she breathed upon 
the arbutus, saying: ‘*I give you all my 
beauty, all my virtues, and my sweetest 
breath; and he who picks you must be lowly 
and stoop on bended knees.’”” Then she 
passed over the woods and prairie and all the 
birds sang to her. E. 
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THE RAPIN 


BY HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
AND Co, 


pe is Parisian-studio slang for a stu- 


HENRY HOLT 


dent of art who has neither the talent 

nor the energy to succeed. The 
name gives the individual more importance 
than he really has. However, Mr. Stacpoole 
has succeeded in writing a book higher than 
the average ; and while it is neither ambitious 
nor very finished, it is a thoroughly meritorj- 
ous performance. We feel a certain sketch- 
iness about it which is evidently intentional 
and in sympathy with the subject. Toto, 
otherwise Désiré, a wealthy young French 
prince, who is a ne’er-do-well, has a talent 
for art, but is a trifler. One day he falls in 
love with pretty Célestin Sabatier, a little 
milliner, who lives alone with her lark, 
Dodor. Toto persuades Célestin to set up 
housekeeping with him, and for awhile they 
are ideally happy. However, one day Toto’s 
aristocratic family and friends discover his 
retreat, and he flees like a coward, leaving 
poor little Célestin dying of consumption. 
Quite a contrast to the faithless Toto is the 
faithful Garnier, an artist of real talent, who 
truly loved Célestin, who dies with him at 
her side. Then he dwells alone forever, and 
paints a wonderful picture of a pretty young 
girl, with a lark in a cage, which was hung 
in the salon and fetched a fabulous price. 
The story is told with a light touch, and 
some of the characters are well drawn. 

[ Toto is walking along the arcade of the 
Rue de Rivoli, listening to the birds singing 
in the trees of the gardens of the Tuileries. | 

** The Place de la Concorde seemed hor- 
ribly immense, and the far-away Eiffel Tower 
looked like a filmy giant straddling his legs, 
his hands in his pockets, and wearily waiting 
for something to do. Cressing the Place de 
la Concorde came a solitary girl, carrying 
something in her hand; following the gir) 
came a man. 

**Toto saw that the man was begging 
from the girl, and the girl was walking 
quickly. The man was a horrible-looking 
scoundrel, 

*¢¢ And here,’ said Toto, ‘is something 
to do.’ 

‘© He advanced rapidly and obliquely upon 
the pursued and pursuer, who, when he saw 
that the game was up, called out a vile word 
and turned to run. But he had reckoned 
without Toto. 

*¢It was all over in a minute, and from a 
distance it looked like a spairow fight. Toto 
in his brown tweeds and the Barrier bully in 
his antique, rusty, long-tailed coat. The 
next our bully was running for his life to- 
ward the Pont de la Concorde, bawling and 
holding his nose, and the prince, with his 
hat on the back of his head, was talking to 
the girl. 

“ ¢Look!’ cried Toto, screaming with 
laughter. ‘Three gendarmes are after 
him.’ 

*¢¢Oh, Monsieur!’ murmured the girl 
—she had blue eyes and the air of a fluttered 
dove—‘ how can I thank you for having 
saved me?” 

“¢Let us hurry away,’ said the Prince. 
*I see a gendarme shading his eyes at us over 
there. Let's dodge away down the arcade. 
Look ! he’s coming towards us. Run!’ 

*¢ They ran down the arcade hand in hand, 
to the wonder of the boys, who were taking 
down the shop shutters. There was no earthly 
occasion for this flight. But Toto always 
embroidered upon a position; he could not 
behold a cat-fight without mentally suggesting 
betterments ; besides, it was outré. 

‘©* Now we ate safe,’ said he, as they 
turned up a by-street. ‘Ob, what fun! 
Tell me, Mademoiselle, may I not carry your 
little parcel? No? MayI not accompany 
you, then, to your journey’s end?” 

‘¢¢Qh, yes!” said the girl. ‘ My parcel 
is but a hat I am taking to Mr. Verral, in the 
Rue St. Honoré. I do not live there, Mon- 
sieur; I work for him at home. I live all 
alone in a little room near the Rue de Baby- 
lone—-I and Dodor’; and she cast up her 
April-blue eyes as if through the rim of her 
hat she saw Dodor in the blue April skies 
together with a vision of angels. ; 

*¢*¢ Who is Dodor?’ inquired Toto, in a 
gruff and almost jealous voice. 
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‘¢ *He is my lark,” said the girl, and Toto 
ightened. 
we, ‘ You have a lark ?* 

‘«©¢Qh, yes, Monsieur ; and if you could 
hear him sing! He brings the green fields 
to Paris in his voice.” 

‘¢* You keep him ina cage?’ asked Toto, 
searching for conversation to fit a lark of this 
description, and not finding much. 

«<¢] keep him in a very big cage, Mon- 
sieur. Ah! his cage ought to be the blue 
heavens; but, then, how could I hear him 
sing? I bought him in a little cage—not so 
big; but the parrot of Mme. Liard, our con- 
cierge, dying, I bought its cage—one, oh, so 
big,’ and sme measured the width of a wine- 
tun with hands that fluttered out like white 
butterflies, for Toto had wrested from her the 
parcel also ; she wore no gloves. 

«¢¢ Dear me, how funny! And you call 
bim Dodor. This is Verral’s, is it not? 
Now, may I—please don’t think me rude-- 
may I wait for you? I have nothing to do. 
I mean I wantto hear more about Dodor. I 
cannot say Mademoiselle ; it sounds so stiff. 
My name is To—Désiré Cammoré.” 

‘«¢¢ And mine, Monsieur, is Célestin Saba- 
tier. I will run in with the hat, If I can 
see the forewoman, Mme. Hiimmel, I will 
not detain you long,’ 

‘¢ ¢ Don’t call me **Monsieur,”’ * said Toto ; 
but she had vanished, 

“ It was an extraordinary find, this—a real 
live Henri Murger grisette. She might have 
stepped out of ‘The Mysteries of Paris,’ 
without her cap, of course, but even more 
charming in a hat. She was ‘all there,’ 
even to the lark in the parrot cage. The 
parrot cage made him certain that the lark 
wes no trumped-up tale; she would never 
have thought of inventing a parrotcage. He 
remembered with a sort of satisfaction the 
poverty and neatness of her dress, 

‘*Ten minutes passed, and then she came 
out again, like April after a cloud has passed, 
smiling, and with an air of triumph. 

‘¢* Mme. Hiimmel is so pleased, and I am 
so happy!” cried Celestin, as they walked 
down the Rue St. Honoré, all beautiful with 
the morning. ‘She has given me an extra 
franc. Just think!* And she held -out 
three in the pink shell of her palm. 

‘“*How much do you get for making a 
hat?’ asked Toto. 

‘* * Two francs, and I find my own thread ; 
but for this hat I have received three. It was 
an inspiration. Do you know, Monsieur, 
that hats come to one? Sometimes I am 
perplexed. There lie ail the materials —the 
tulle, ribbons, flowers, what not—and there 
sit I, so like a stupid girl, it seems impossi- 
ble that I should make the hat—impossible 
as building the Eiffel Tower. And then, 
suddenly, something comes to me. I see the 
hat, and it is made. That is when I am 
stupid. At other times they come to me 
in hundreds—hats more beautiful than a 
dream ; and, Oh! if I had a hundred hands 
I could find work for them all. Yesterday 
it was a gloomy morning. Dodor drooped in 
his cage and I felt very dull, Then the sun 
broke out—you remember how beautifully — 
and Dodor sang, and the blue sky looked in 
through the window and brought me this hat 
as a gift from the good God. Mme, Him- 
mel said it was April itself. And is it 
not strange, Monsieur, that the seasons 
should help one so? For spring helps me in 
her way, and summer and autumn in their 
way, even winter a little, and he helps few, 
but of all of them I like spring the best,’ 
sighed Célestin, casting her eyes up once 
more at the sky of her imagination and the 
angel she seemed always to see there. 

* *T suppose people wear more hats in the 
spring,’ was the reply of Toto to this revela- 
tion of an artist’s work, and for that reply he 
deserved damning as an artist. 

‘** Oh, yes,” said Célestin, ‘the spring is 
the time of all others; one makes more 
money in the spring.’ 

‘* Toto had steered the way into the Rue du 
Mont Thabor, a little street that lies parallel 
tothe Rue St. Honoré, and just behind the 
Hotel Lille et Albion. 

_ “Here there was a cremerie, into which he 
invited her toenter. They took their seats at 
a little marble-topped table, which was soon 
spread with coffee, white bread and butter. 
Celestin quite cast away her reserve; she 





never had much, and what she had was that 
of a timid child. This creature, gentle as a 
bird, and thriving by her own quaint and 
lovely art in the midst of the great white, 
cruel, beautiful city, was in herself a revela- 
tion—God, one might almost fancy, support- 
ing her with his fingers, as he supports the 
snow drops above the snow. Art, one might 
almost fancy, turning from the Louvre and 
all its treasures, and smiling toward the Rue 
de Babylone and this humble slave interpre- 
ting her beams by ribbon and tulle. 

*€¢T?* said Toto, his mouth full of bread 
and butter, and speaking in answer to a ques- 
tion of his companion. ‘I am an artist—a 
painter, you know.’ 

**Celestin lowered the cup she was raising 
to her lips. He had won her admiration for- 
ever by beating the bully, and now he was an 
artist. 

**¢]T have never met one before,’ mur- 
mured Celestin. ‘How great that must be, 
to be an artist! I have seen them at the 
Louvre. I sometimes go to the Louvre; the 
rooms are so beautiful, and the ceilings,’ 
the child evidently had her limitations, ‘ and 
one sees such strange people, English women 
in such strange hats. And do you paint in 
the Louvre?’ 

**€ No, Celestin ; I work inan atelier of 
my own.” 

** Never before in the course of his brief, 
artistic career had praise thrilled him like 
this, the frank and artless homage of a girl 
of eighteen who found herself for the first 
time in her life in the presence of a real artist. 


* * * 


*¢ They had crossed the Place de la Concorde 
by this, crossed the Pont de la Concorde, and 
were heading for the Eiffel Tower. They 
were walking quickly, too, for was it not to 
the relief of Dodor, pining for his groundsel, 
or whatever larks are fed upon? 

‘* The exercise began to tell upon Celestin. 
She coughed a little, and put her hand to her 
chest high up near the collar-bone. 

** © You are not strong?’ 

***Oh, yes, I am very strong, only my 
chest pains me at times, and I cough at night 
sometimes—a little, not much.’ 

*¢¢Celestin,’ said Toto, in a very serious 
voice. ‘I want you to meet me again. 
Will you?’ 

**© Oh, dear !” sighed Celestin, ‘I forgot 
that we had to part.’ 

*¢ ¢ But we shall meet again.” 

*** When ?’ 

*€*Could you meet me to-morrow morn- 
ing?’ 

66 ¢ Yes,’ 

“ ¢ At eight?’ 

“*s Vas." 

*** Atthe corner, just where the Champs- 
Elysées joins the Place de la Concorde?’ 

**6 Yes, oh, yes ; and you will be there?’ 

**¢T will. And, Celestin, look here: we 
are not rich, you know, and we ought to 
help each other. Look here.’ He took 
out a handful of coppers and some silver 
pieces, all that he had remaining from the 
five-franc piece. *We will divide and 
take half each.” 

“ © No—oh, no!’ 

** © Yes,” said Toto, * you must.’ 

*¢ ¢ But you will want it.’ 

*** No, I sha’n’t. You want it more than 
I do. Besides,’ continued the Prince, ‘I 
have not a lark to keep up.’ 

** They divided, squabbling over an odd sou, 
and when the accounts were settled they 
walked on. 

* * 


*¢* Now I shill know where to find you 
in case you fail to meet me to-morrow,’ 
said Toto as they shook hands. 

**¢T will not fail,’ she replied, ‘I have 
never broken a promise in my life—only 
once. 

‘¢ © When was that ?’ 

‘*¢This morning when I promised Dodor 
to be back in half an hour.’ 

“ Then he kissed her hand just as the old 
gentleman with the red rosette had done, 
and wandered away, his head filled with 
thoughts of her.”’ 








Communications must be signed with the name and 
address of the sender. No others will receive consid- 
eration with a view to publication. 
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CHARLES MAJOR 


Here is no more attractive character 

I in history than the beautiful Mary 
Tudor, sister of Henry vii, who 

was chosen by Mr. Major as the heroine for 
his very successful novel, When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, a book which has run 
through eleven editions since last September. 
The book is to be placed in the same cate- 
gory with those of Stanley Weyman, yet the 
author is not of the romantic old world, but 
comes from the heart of Indiana. Charles 
Major is of Scottish descent, and was born in 
1856 in Indianapolis, where his father settled 
from Scotland. The son was educated in 
public schools, and was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1875, after which he 
settled in Shelbyville. He was admitted to 
the bar in that town in 1877, and has since 





MR, CHARLES MAJOR 


practiced his profession there. He has also 
served in the Indiana Legislature, but politics 
is not to his taste, and he has determined to 
devote himself to novel writing. Of course 
his romance shared the usual fate of being 
declined by various publishing houses, but it 
has proved a popular book, and it is now 
being dramatized for Julia Marlowe, who 
will add it to her repertoire next autumn, 

Mr. Major masked his personality under 
the name of Edwin Caskoden, who is Master 
of the Dance at court, and from whom the 
author pretends to descend. The heroine 1s 
not ** Bloody Mary,’’ but Mary Tudor, sister 
of Henry vim, who was forced to marry Louis 
x11 of France for state reasons, and who, after 
his death, was married to her lover, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

The title was taken from a poem by Leigh 
Hunt, called The Gentle Armour, which 
reads : 


= There liv’d a knight when knighthood was in 

Whe charm'd alike the tilt-yard and the bow’r.” 

* As to‘ When Knighthood was in Flower,’ 
says Mr. Major, ‘‘the subject of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor always interested 
me, and I read it up very carefully, with 
no other purpose than to be informed. 
About two years ago I was struck with the 
idea that it would make an entertaining story, 
and so I wrote it. The book was originally 
written in the language of the time. I felt 
this to be so artificial and untrue—for of 
course, if it were really written in the lan- 
guage of the time, few people could read it— 
that I changed it. I decided that the language 
should be either an exact reproduction of the 
style of Henry vim's period, or else in my 
own language entirely, so I wrote it in my 
own language.” 

With regard to his future work Mr. Major 
says: **I am at work at present on a story 
dealing with the period of Charles n, with 
Nell Gwynne and the prominent characters 


of their time. Unfortunately for me’ I find 
that some of the historical matter, which 1 
intended to use in this story has already been 
used by Anthony Hope, in his Simon Dale, 
but as he was first on the field I suppose I 
have no complaint, I am much interested, 
also, in that period of French history begin- 
ning with Hugh Capet, and running down to 
Louis xvi. One most interesting character 
in that period was Mary of Burgundy, daugh- 
ter of that great Duke Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold. She had a romantic history, and I 
hope some day to embody the chief facts in 
an historical romance.” 


APRIL PROVERBS 


Cold April 
A The barn will fill. 
An April flood 
Carries away the frog and his brood. 


April showers 
Make May flowers. 


When April blows his horn 
It’s good for both hay and corn. 


SHEPHERDS AND SHEP. 
HERDESSES 


Oodmen, shepherds, come away, 
W This is Pan’s great holiday, 
Throw off cares, 
With your heaven-inspiring airs 


Help us to sing, 
While valleys with your echoes ring. 


Nymphs that dwell within these groves 

Leave your arbours, bring your loves, 
Gather posies 

Crown your golden hair with roses ; 
As you pass 

Foot like fairies on the grass. 


Joy crown our bowers! Philomel, 
Leave of Tereus’ :ape to tell, 
Let trees dance, 
As they at Thracian lyre did once ; 
Mountains play, 
This is the shepherd’s holiday. 
James Shirley, about 1624. 


AN APRIL PASTORAL 


E: Whither away, fair Neat-herdess ? 
Sue: Shepherd, I go to tend my 


kine. 
He: Stay thou, and watch this flock of 
mine, 
Sue: With thee? Nay, that were idleness. 
He: Thy kine will pasture none the less. 
Suz: Not so; they wait me and my sign. 
He: I’ll pipe to thee beneath the pine. 
Sue: Thy pipe will soothe not their distress. 
He: Dost thou not hear beside the spring, 
How the gay birds are carolling ? 
Sue: I hearthem. But it may not be. 


He: Farewell then, Sweetheart! Farewell 
now. 

Sue: Shepherd, farewell. Where goest 
thou ? . 


He : I go to tend thy sheep for thee ! 
Austin Dobson. 


TO DAFFODILS 


Yellow flowers that Herrick sung ! 
O O yellow flowers that danced and 
swung 
In Wordsworth’s verse and now to me, 


Unworthy from this ** pleasant lea,’’ 
Laugh back, unchanged and ever young. 


Ah, what a text to us o’erstrung, 
O’er-wrought, o’er-reaching, hoarse of lung, 
You teach by that immortal glee, 
O yellow flowers ! 


We, by the Age’s estrus string ; 

Still hunt the New with eager tongue, 
Vexed ever with the Old, but ye, 
What ye have been ye still shall be, 

When we are dust the dust among, 

O yellow flowers ! 
Austin Dobson. 
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A FRIEND WOULD JOIN A CLUB——-THE PROVIN- 
CIAL CITY AND THE ONE THAT HAS AT- 
TAINED THE COSMOPOLITAN STATUS 
REGARD CLUBS DIFFERENTLY— 
CIRCLES IN CLUBS 


Ust at present I am overrun by corre- 
J spondence. I have letters from here, 
there and everywhere, and many of 
them are filled with silly inquiries, and 
others, again, with pleadings for advice 
which I cannot well withhold. One of the 
latter is from an old friend. I have not seen 
him in many years. We were at college to- 
gether. He lives in a city in the provinces, 
and he writes me from the club of the place, 
asking my opinion on what he considers a 
very vital subject. 

He is coming to New York to settle, and 
on former visits—usually made at atime of 
the year when I was not in town—he has 
been ‘‘ put up”’ by his friends at several of 
the clubs. Now that he comes to stop here 
indefinitely, he wants to know which club I 
consider the most advantageous for him to 
join, and he gives me the names of a half 
dozen of the most fashionable, all of them on 
or near Fifth Avenue. 

I realize that it is this one idea of “ smart- 
ness’’ which controls him absolutely in his 
choice of a club. He wants to identify him- 
self at once with the very fashionable set. 
He wishes to preserve in New York the same 
social position which he and his family have 
had for ages in their part of the world. 
All this is most laudable. A man should 
never lose caste, It is somewhat difficult, 
using a Chicago expression, **to keep up with 
the procession,’” especially when you are not 
a New Yorker and come to New York to 
live. And as all things are relative, the 
conditions that apply to New York and the 
smaller cities also are applicable to one of 
these cities and its lesser neighbors, and 6o 
on ad infinitum. 

My friend (let me call him Ogden, as that 
is an honored and respected name, which 
always seems to have a good social status in 
any part of the United States )— Ogden, then, 
pays his usual visit to New York in the late 
spring, in summer or in the early autumn. 
Friends are delighted to see him—if in town 
—and he generally is put up at several clubs 
and sees something of the fashionable life 
here, a bit en deshabille, perhaps, but still very 
agreeable and delightful. He even rubs 
shoulders with several very much written 
about personages, and he may in turn enter- 
tain them in his own city when they take 
their annual jaunt about the country. He 
comes to New York expecting much. He is 
as hopeful and as confident in his way as his 
country cousin from the wilds is when he 
pays him a visit and arrives in his provincial 
city to see the sights. 

But New York is sui generis. It is Lon- 
don and Paris, and in this respect it has out- 
grown its provincialism, Men appear in the 
most fashionable clubs like mushrooms, 
They seem to have been created in a night. 
They are absolute veneerings, and their most 
intimate friendships in that particular set can 
only be traced as a matter of a few months. 
The less a man is known the more chance he 
has for the most ** exclusive ’’ of the clubs, 
so that there seems to be only for him the 
matter of choice. But he canvasses the 
merits and demerits of the clubs thoroughly. 
Which is the smartest? And he finds that 
socially to-day the best are on a par. In his 
own city, the club is approaching the process 
of selection, a process from which the New 
York Club has long since emerged, Fifty 
years ag» New York was a very small city 
socially. A few people constituted society. 
A few men born and bred in the city formed 
one club, and for years it was recognized as 
the only one, and admission to it naturally 
was a badge of distinction, Then gradually 
other clubs sprang into existence, and in the 
beginning they had also the social hallmark. 
To one of these several, being a member was 
social position, The waiting lists were long. 


Smaller clubs were formed by younger men 
with the one prevailing idea that these were 
a species of limbo or purgatory, through which 
they must pass, and only in which the time 





necessary for probation could be spent until 
the summons came from the one considered 
more exclusive. As in the Swedenborgian 
doctrine men went from one state of almost 
perfection to another more perfect, and so on 
until it was impossible to get to a higher alti- 
tude, as the goal had been reached. All of 
this, it is needless to say, was extremely pro- 
vincial, 

To belong to the Howling Swells or the 
Howling, Howling Swells, even ten years ago, 
signified something, but New York has grown 
and the expenses of living have multiplied, and 
money has been required, and there has been 
a crisis at one time or other in the existence 
of nearly all the clubs of New York, and they 
have been forced to ‘‘ open the doors ’’ and 
bring in men from other cities, settled in New 
York ; men who are graduates of the best 
colleges, men whose names are social power 
in their own section of the country, men who 
without {New York ancestry, are socially 
on the very same footing as others whose 
parents or grandparents were members of the 
little band which once constituted New York 
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Thus I can tell my friend Ogden that, al- 
though there are many ‘ exclusive ’’ (how I 
dislike the word !—it seems as if it were the 
invention of the cheap society reporter, and I 
only use it in lieu of one more suitable)—men 
in the leading clubs, it is not the rock upon 
which the institution is founded. There are, 
it is true, a few—and I think if I call them 
asses and fools I shall not be committing a 
libel—who join a good club simply for the 
satisfaction that they may have in seeing their 
names on the same list as that which contains 
Mr. Cresus, or Mr. Billion, or any of the 
great men whose wives are the ‘‘ leaders of 
society,’ and who themselves may be men 
of fashion. It may be a satisfaction to 
breathe the same air as that of a howling 
swell, to sit in the same dining-room, to rub 
elbows with him, or to be even asked to take 
a drink by this great man; but such is not 
the ambition of a man of common sense. 
Clubs have coteries within them, and the so- 
cial aspirant may find himself as far away 
to-day from the summit of his hopes as at 
that time when he could not pass the portals 
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KNITTED GOLF WAISTCOATS FROM ALICE MAYNARD 


society. In society itself this same exodus 
has been going on, and the result hag been 
marriage, the introduction of new blood, un. 
til by these alliances New York society, to- 
day, has only one equal in its cosmopolitanism 
—and that is in London. Americans and 
South African millionaires and Australian 
magnates are buying the handsomest houses, 
are giving the most splendid entertainments, 
are marrying into the proudest families, and 
are reorganizing the peerage. It needed it 
sadly. 

It is folly for me to tell my friend that 
there 1s to day no absolute exclusiveness in 
clubs, and that there may be a few which 
still profess this doctrine. But if you take 
the club books and scan the list of names, 
you will see that the old exclusive element in 
every New York club is in the minority. 
Clubs maintained on such foundations have 
come to griefinvariably. Even you will find 
in those which are. by tradition—a tradition 
fostered by the ignorance of the writers on 
social topics—many charming men whose 
names never appear on the published lists of 
** among those present’’ at balls, dinners or 
dances. Where there have been large en- 
dowments, or where the original members 
have arranged for the subscription of capital, 
such aristocratic clubs may exist very com- 
fortably for a time, but there is sure to come 
one day an opening of the portals to those 
who are demanding entrance. The same set 
of men without any accessions is not the most 
spirited thing in the world, and ennui is most 
to be avoided. And what else could be the 
consequence ? 
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and had not had his name passed on by the | 
governors. | 
A club to-day is simply a question of at- | 
mosphere. You may dine better at one of 
the great hotels, but you cannot choose your 
companions, The atmosphere which is nec- | 
essary to you as a gentleman is wanting. You | 
are one of many. A thief, if well-behaved 
and well dressed, can be your next neighbor, 
and a blackleg a vis-a-vis. You desire a 
more limited atmosphere—one in which you 
know gentlemen breathe. The standard of 
a good clubis that gentlemen only—and in 
this sense the English word “ gentlemen”” is 
applicable—belong. There is an air of re- 
tirement, of refinement, of home, of being 
absolutely chez soi at a club, that gives | 
zest to a meal served there which you could 
not obtain in a hotel. It is not only the 
matter of eating, but the matter of the entire 
intercourse. You are shut off from the 
rabble ; you are with people presumably of | 
refinement and education. 
I do not mean to tell my friend Ogden 
that he should beleng to a club which has | 
not peculiar advantages. He wants to enter | 
one where the men are of his set, or to put it 
more widely, are congenial to him, I should 
not advise a political or a club purely of one 
set of men, such as artists, literary men, or | 
journalists, or anything of that kind. These 
are all very well in their way, and no doubt 
very amusing. He wants to belong to a 
good club and there are more than one of 
these in New York which gives him the very | 
best advantages and where the majority are | 
men of standing and where there are, of | 











course, a certain number of men of ‘fashion, 
There is no other in New York. There jg 
not to-day—and this may bea strong asser- 
tion, one club where the social idea is abso. 
lutely the passport to entrance. Even jp 
those credited with that principle, you wil) 9 
find men who seldom go out in society, not 
because they cannot but because they do not 
care for it. And again you will see among 
the names of members of several very Bo. 
bemian and new clubs, the names of the men 
who are accredited with being the most fash. 
ionable in New York. They may or they 
may not go there, but as is the custom in Lon- 
don, men want to be able to have the entrée 
and to do just as they choose. This is the 
very essence of the cosmopolitan life, the very 
opposite of provincialism, and so Ogden, my 
dear fellow, you will find that this same pro. 
cess will be in existence in your own city be- 
fore many years, and as each town outgrows 
its pinafores it will cast aside the narrow 
views of its babyhood aad adopt those which 
become its existence as acity. And this is 
all there is of it, 
























_NOTE 


Y te method of tying Ascots now gives 
them an easy, and not astiff mathe- 
matical look, which is imitated ab- 

oslutely in the made-up tie. By bringing over 
one of the wide ends of silk—each of these 
ends being called an apron—once and then 
adjusting it to one’s fancy, either flat, or 
puffed or sideways, and putting the pin in 
that part of the silken design, where it will 
have the most artistic effect, and hold the 
ends firmly, together, a more sensible, result 
has been reached. 








With the purchase of squares of silk, and Mf 
the making of ties to order, exact measure- 4 
ments can be obtained, and ties will fit toa ‘ 
nicety. This measuring, however, is done at 


all shops now, even should a ready-made tie | 
be purchased. Your collar measure is always 
taken and a tie supplied to fit the number. 
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“HYXONA” 
A New Collar for Spring 
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*“TAGUS” 
A Swell Business Collar 
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ARE NOW FILLING OR- 
DERS IN CUSTOM MADE 
GOWNS AFTER’ THE 
MOST APPROVED PARIS- 
IAN MODELS. 


893 BROADWAY 














Ec QP} Wi | Alice Maynard 
Gotr Waistcoats. 
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A SPECIALTY 
MANHATTAN IMPORTER 
WORSTEDS, 
SILKS, 
AND 


MARTINI, WHISKEY 


LINENS . 
10 W, 22ndSrT. 
New York 
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LAKEWOOD 
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is not satistactory it can be 
\F YOUR HA a so safely, quickly, 
tore. and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair resto to original color, 
bleached hair to any 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 

IMPERIAL CHEM. M’F'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y- 








































D™CENTUR \; as i 
Gd | ! IMPORTED FABRICS 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUTTING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 


HE ADciGHTS scent 





Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevent- 
chapping and roughness. 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


Invaluable for Shampooing 
G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp LATE WITH &, TWYEFFORT 
220 Fifth Ave. (Near 26th St.) | NEW YORK 














THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 2727 


‘J SAilor frock of gray tweed made with 
jacket just to the waist and corded 
to about the hight of a deep girdle. 

The fronts are in long narrow revers covered 

with white cloth and entirely stitched, At 

the base of the revers is a handsome clasp 
which hooks the jacket together. A high 

jabot collar is lined with white cloth and a 

little frill of écru lace which stands above. A 

big patol of tulle is fastened at the throat ; 

the shirt worn beneath the jacket can be of 
any dainty shade of silk, but white is the 
most attractive. Skirt opens at the side and 
is cut with a seam down the back and corded 
up a quarter of a yard from the bottom. Plain 
well cut sleeves reaching over the hand. 

Smart hat of rough black straw draped in tulle 

and bunches of rose buds and leaves. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Pale tan cloth frock with chiffon guimp 
overlapped with Irish point. A puff of 
chiffon is introduced down the sleeve bor- 
dered at either side with narrow insertion. 
The top of the bodice has a turned over band 
of the lace and two strips of insertion curve 
downward, one fading to nothing at the waist 
line and then appearing again, outlining the 
tunic. About the bottom of the skirt is a 
plain strip of insertion. Two long fancy 
buttons apparently fasten the polonaise to one 
side. Across the shoulders narrow bands of 
black velvet are strapped Hat of black 
Neapolitan straw trimmed with quilled chiffon 
and feathers. At one side a large pompon of 
white chiffon is seen. 

Delft-blue camel’s-hair, with a polonaise 
of Persian design, very faint and soft in col- 
oring. The polonaise is outlined with black 
Chantilly lace, with a narrow fold of black 
satin above, stitched flat and herring-boned 
to the cloth. Long narrow revers of deep 
tucks, hand sewn and also herring-boned. 
Vest of plain cloth, appliquéd with braid and 
silk cord to match the skirt, which is en- 
tirely covered with it. Sleeves puffed at the 
top, tucked beneath and reaching far over 
the hand. Hat of blue straw, trimmed with 
violets and a chou of pale mauve silk. 

Afternoon gown of embroidered and plain 
batiste in écru over light blue liberty silk. 
accordion piaited flounce of Liberty silk, also 
ruffles below sleeve jockey and at wrist. 
Geen velvet strap defines the waist line at the 
back and is buttoned to the apron front with 
enameled buttons, Hat of green straw 
trimmed with light blue taffeta ribbon and 
white daisies, Blue chiffon parasol, 

Black silk muslin gown over white taffeta 
bodice flounce and puffings of black point 
d'esprit divided by ruchings of white chiffon. 
Hat of shirred white chiffon and black point 
d’ esprit. 

Fig. 5679—Spring carriage gown of grey 
satin-faced cachemire, strapped with stitches 
bands of black satin and very yellow guipure. 
The yoke and shaped collar are over white 
satin. Fancy coat and sleeves of black satin, 
attached to the gown with four buttons ot 
cut crystal and jet. ‘Toque of grey tul’e, 
trimmed with one white, one grey and one 
black tip. 


Fig. 5690.—Castor Barége frock with 
overskirt edged with a double knife plaiting of 
violet taffeta, Bodice draped over a taffeta 





guimpe of violet with scrolls of the knife | 
plaiting forming a design that entirely covers | 


it. Sleeves carry out the same motif, Large 
black straw hat lined with black velvet and 
trimmed high at the side with plumes. 


Fig. 5701—Simple and inexpensive little 
summer frock of figured taffeta and fusell 
combined. 


Very broad is the vest, and it is of just the 
fusell, gathered full both at the neck and 
waist. The skirt part of the overdress fits 
shield-like, flaring apart as it nears the bot. 
tom and extending in the back quite to the 
bottom. The skirt of fusell is side plaited 
and begins only at the opening of the over- 
dress. The sleeves are made with armor caps 
and finished at the hand with small flare 
cuffs. Either a piping of the silk or else 
velvet outlines the scallops. This model is 


| 
| 


The quaint overdress of taffeta | 
1s cut in deep scallops with indented edges. | 





good for doing over old frocks out of which 
one cannot get enough silk for an entire dress. 
Any soft clinging material would answer as a 
combination. 


Fig. 5710—Bridal gown of heavy white 
satin, appliquéd with quillings of chiffon, very 
narrow and delicately put on an apron which 
falls over a skirt of side-plaited chiffon, edged 
with a narrow ruffle of chiffon. The same 
design as for the apron is used on the back of 
the skirt, only executed on the chiffon with 
honiton braid. Bodice of plaited chiffon, 
draped and edged with a plissé. Guimpe and 
sleeves of the satin. Girdle of plaited satin. 
Veil of duchesse lace, caught with a ban- 
deau of diamonds. Bouquet of white violets 
and lilacs. 


Fig. 5711—Exquisite wedding frock built 
of ivory peau desoie. Plain skirt cut with 
curved seams and longtrain. About the bot- 
tom a band of points of the silk is stitched 
quite flat to the skirt with three rows of 
stitching. Full bodice gathered on cord to a 
full yoke of the same. At the base of the 
high, hand-tucked collar, three small cords 
gathers the fullness into the collar, which is 
perfectly plain and tight. Over this exquis- 
itely simple frock is worn an overdress of 
Renaissance and net, beautiful in design 
and quality. Deep frills fall over the should- 
ers and jabot down the sides, which hang free. 
In the very centre of the back the lace is 
strapped tight to the figure by a narrow girdle 
of panne velvet which slips through the lace 
at either side, and fastens snugly with a 
diamond buckle in the front of the gown. 
Veil of tulle, tucked at the edge, and fastened 
with white violets and orange blossoms. 
Sleeves buttoned to the elbow and otherwise 
plain. 


Fig. 5721—Mauve crépon appliquéd with 
handsome lace, and exquisitely embroidered in 
a ‘ine tracery of silk cord and braid of mauve 
and white. Cut princesse with the fullness 
in the front of the bodice, held in place with 
a little stitched strap. Back of the frock 
laces to below the hips, and is cut with a great 
deal of swirl, which is added to by the side- 
plaitings of silk and net beneath the drop 
skirt. Plain sleeves reach in a point over the 
hands; guimpe and collar of corded cream 
satin. Gray feather boa and toque of mauve 
tulle and feathers. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


§ Pe- is so much minute detail in- 
volved in the best gown models that 
we who have not great fortunes to 

spend on dress must do one of two things— 

either give up the costly details, the hand 
work and all that, or else do all this elabora- 
tion ourselves, if we are able, Shirt waists 
and forenoon lawns are capable of running 
up tremendous bills, if ordered made with 
intricate and fine hand work ; but something 
very smart indeed can be evolved by the ordi- 
nary skill of any gentlewoman who desires 
these niceties, if she will do her own fine 
hand.tucking, hemstitching and buttonhole 
lace or appliqué bits of embroidery on the 
bodices and neck-bands of some of her sum- 
mer frocks. Women with a real fondness 
for what is new and smart need no one to 
spur them on. There are women, however, 
who delight in all this smartness, but who do 
not see their way to its attainment, partly 
because they cannot order such things from 
expensive establishments. They are the ones 
who will appreciate hints and encouragements. 

It is often a matter of good judgment to pass 

over certain dress elaborateness as quite unfit 

for a woman’s use, unless she be living in a 

condition of harmony with the article, what- 

ever it might be. The wise thing to do is to 
select among the new examples of elegance 
something quite in keeping with our needs — 
something which shall do us credit as well as 
service after we have had the trouble of get- 
ting it. 

REVEALINGS OF AN OLD TRUNK 


A woman extremely fond of wearing the 
prettiest and the best, but obliged to foregw 
former luxuries, after a recent inspection of 
Paris gowns became utterly disheartened, see- 
ing no possibility ever to purchase again at 
such high prices, and she began to fancy she 
saw no way opening toward any but common- 
place additions to her wardrobe. In a fit of 


desperation a trunk filled with ‘* things too 
good to throw away’ was searched, when a 
handsome long breadth of fine jet embroidery 
on net was discovered, as well as some Span- 
ish lace, a roll of many yards of flouncing, 
the quality exceedingly fine and silky. Send- 
ing a hurried call for her house dressmaker 











and seizing the last copy of Vogue, she began 
taking preliminary steps which finally t¢. 
sulted in a smart black gown to wear at , 
particularly smart Easter wedding. When 
that was completed, a start was made on , 
taffeta foulard, and some well-discussed plans 
for a summer dinner cloak—a most impor- 
tant garment if one is summering at a Cottage 
colony where dinners are given without ces. 
sation. Whether the drive to the houses be 
long or short, one expects to arrive in good 
form, wearing a becoming wrap. 


A JETTED NET ETON 


The jet network so happily found was re. 
served for a sleeveless Eton at once, and the 
model chosen was one fastening on the left, 
with its front cut in a low half-circle, while 
the back being finished ‘without a collar 
showed a glimpse of under guimp. As sparkling 
jet paillettes bespeak on black nets and laces 
the hight of chic, no sooner was the Eton 
fitted that its owner began transforming the 
original design for massing jet spangles. 


CHIFFONETTE IN REMODELLING 


At the same time the dressmaker was busy 
re-making a black satin skirt into a modish 
flat back and demi-traine. Additions of satin 
had to be joined at top and bottom, but all 
wag so neatly done and so well pressed that 
when the chiffonette overskirt or tunic fell 
over it no detection of the piecing was pos- 
sible. ‘Three narrow flounces of black chif- 
fonette trimmed the botton of the satin skirt, 
Each flounce edged and the top one headed 
by narrow pointed black lace The bottom 
of the tunic was also bordered by two sti! 
narrower ruffles trimmed in like manner. 
All were put on in shallow waved lines, 
which necessitated the cutting out of the 
bottom of the tunic. Nothing prettier in the 
way of effect, and not at all difficult to one 
experienced in sewing on flounces. 

A low bodice slightly draped with chiffon- 
ette fastened on the left invisibly, being fitted 
with a black Chantilly lace guimp and elbow- 
sleeves close tothe arm. The jet Eton was 
worn over this bodice. It fastened on the 
left and had three white panne bows, narrow 
bias stitched bands, having fine wire run 
through and bowed up into loops after they 
had been beaded with fine jet beads, Very 
high neckband of panne to match, beaded 
also, the points at the sides being quite round. 
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There is no difficulty about making these 
bows, and once you have cut or secured a 
attern of a high stock and cut it out from 
stiff foundation, there remains but the prep- 
aration of the outside covering and the lining, 
with boning the highest parts, whether at the 
back or sides, with a short bit of whalebone 
encased in ribbon for the purpose. After the 
hook and edge fastenings are put on these 
short supports are neatly tacked into their 
place over the lining. A panne belt an inch 
wide fitted to the figure is beaded also to 
It was fastened in front by small 
round clasps of openwork yellow gold, 
touched here and there with green enamel 
with a ring of turquoises in the centre, a 
charming combination, as well as one of the 
latest novelties in belt fastenings, as narrow 
belts are decidedly the smartest worn. Some of 
these clasps are no larger than a ten-cent piece. 


match. 


OPENWORK IN CLUTH 


Cloth knife-cut effects, whereby an under 
color shows through the apertures made in 
the cloth is ultra-smart, but not to be 
attempted except where the price of a gown 
is of no object and the artist-tailor second 
to none. Both black and white cloths 
treated after this method are beautiful beyond 
words ; but, of course, ic is merely a luxur- 
ious and capricious fancy. Yet the most 
economical might attempt an introduction 
of it on parts of a bodice, top of sleeve, etc. 


SWISS COSTUME 


A very good model which may be duplica- 
ted in any becoming color, so far as us.ng 
batiste linings, is a white finely-dotted swiss 
muslin made over a rose-pink batiste. The 
skirt is long enough to lay on the ground 
a few inches, and is trimmed with two flounces 
of plain swiss tucked on the edge and bord- 
ered with Valenciennes lace. The under 
flounce is nine inches wide, the upper one five 
inches, and both are gathered and stitched 
on with a narrower lace heading. The 
batiste skirt is of the same length, and has 
a single ruffle five inches wide edged with 
narrow lace for its bottom finish. A slight 
fulness in the back at the belt mounting, 
which is of white-watered silk belting stitched 
on. The bodice is fitted over a white lining, 
is décolleté and fastened on the left, having 
the slightest effect of fulness drawn down 
into the belt. A single Swiss ruffle, like 
the upper one on the skirt, finishes the 
décollétage. .Guimpe and long sleeves of 
pink batiste are both tucked—the guimpe 
vertically, the sleeves cross-ways—while the 
wrists are lace trimmed with flaring ruffles, 
and the sleeve tops have lace epaulettes of 
wide insertion inset transparently. The 
neck-band is of wide insertion over pink, 
a low batiste ruffle lace edged at the back 
and in front, while two bits of lace like 
narrow collar flaps are turned over. The left 
side of the bodice is cut out into small scallops, 
and three rows of narrow lace, with a lingerie 
heading, give a soft, pretty finish. Black 
velvet belt, jet trimmings, with bow fastening 
on the left, black velvet bow at corsage on the 
left, both bows being true-lover’s knots, and 
a small bow of the same order to be worn in 
the hair. This makes a very youthful and 
pretty afternoon gown. For a change a white 
belt and white bows are equally pretty. 


NO. I OF THREE MODELS FOR GRENADINE GOWNS 


Grenadine gowns suitable for matrons, 
particularly where the choice is black either 
in fancy or plain weavings and made up over 
black or colored taffetas with the least possi- 
ble expenditure, may be modeled after the fol- 
lowing three. The first, supposing the 
material is of black silk and wool and having 
a large open mesh, is made up over black 
silk, A grenadine close-fitting skirt drops 
over the silk one, fastens in the back with 
two small plaits. An apron over-skirt shawl 
pointed in front drops over the latter, rising 
in the back at least six inches. Both of the | 
grenadine skirts are trimmed with fitted 
flounces of the same, the lower skirt flounce 
measuring four inches, the over-skirt flounce | 
seven, and both trimmed with a row of black | 
draw-ribbon on the edge and a row for | 
heading of a much narrower width. The 
bodice is round, the fronts open with an in- | 
side vest rever of white silk on which appli- | 
cations of black lace cut out from figured | 
piece lace has been transferred, showing a 





few inches beyond. Neck-band of white 
silk set very low on bodice to match. At- 
tached front of white mousseline de soie over 
white silk with narrow white ribbons con- 
nected by white coarse silk stitches on the 
cross. The long grenadine sleeves have an 
inserted cuff-band of this fancy mousseline 
placed perfectly flat and finished on both 
sides by a bias of white silk on which are 
black lace designs. 


BLACK GRENADINE AND APPLE GREEN 


Gown number two is built of a very sheer 
dotted grenadine black also with apple green 
silk linings. The upper skirt fits like a 
glove and has an attached flounce well shaped 
and cut out in points around the bottom. 
These Vandycks are trimmed with three bias 
bands, quite narrow ones stitched down 
through the middle over a mere cord-width 
fold of the black grenadine. A similar group 
of bands answers for heading to the flounce 
and gives the skirt a very dressy appearance. 
Thereis a draped round bodice cut down into 
a V in the back as wellas in front, with bias 
plaits draping the sides. A chemisette of 
tucked green mousseline with high lingerie 
neck band over green silk strapped with 
green silk bands finished in front by small 
flat bows of the same anda small diamond 
button finish in each. Dotted grenadine long 
sleeves tightly shirred crossways with flaring 
ruffle at wrist lined with green silk and two 
small stitched bows matching those on neck 
band on the outside seam. Where the green 
chemisette proves unbecoming change to plain 
black mousseline or Brussels net tucked, 


BLACK GRENADINE OVER WHITE SILK 


The third model, a black satin figured 
grenadine very sheer also, is made up over 
white silk. The upper portion of the skirt 
carries out the sheath lines of closeness, but 
falls over the white underskirt in a long tunic 
ending in a narrow flounce of the same, edged 
and headed by draw lace ruches, A similar 
flounce trimmed precisely in the same way 
trims the bottom of the white silk skirt, and 
forms a double row of flaring frou-frou. A 
half low bodice of white taffeta draped with 
the grenadine fastens on the left the décolle- 
tage finished with drawn-lace ruchings also, 
while the entire front of bodice consists of 
rows of ruching in a V shape. Guimpe and 
long sleeves of black point d’esprit, shirred. 
Straw-color panne neck band stitched as 
closely as possible with black silk. The 
same panne flaring cuff laid under the lace, 
one at the wrists, White panne if preferred 
stitched with black may be substituted with 
narrow fitted belt of either stitched to match. 

Summer mourning may be modeled after 
these gowns with plain grenadines combined 
with black Brussels net, for guimpes and 
transparent sleeves. 


A TOQUE OF YESTERDAY BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


A toque worn last summer, one of the best 
models, was ripped apart and its crown re- 
draped with four thicknesses of tulle, white 
under black repeated. The brim of solid 
black shirred in cordings. Hydrangeas in 
blue, green, white, and pink were posed in a 
half-wreath with exquisite tase and simplicity 
and when worn with the gown had a notice- 
able distinction of style. 

This gown will answer capitally for a 
model where colored organdies of white and 
colored batistes are to be made up. The 
flouncings at the bottom may be less in num- 
ber and wider, as the length of skirt may de- 
termine. Changes may be also introduced 
into the length of sleeves and the separate- 
ness of the guimpe, as well as change of 
color or fabric for that use. 


MADE OVER FOULARD 


The foulard gown which was afterwards 
begun, was a soft cloud-gray with a yellow 
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Made from Pure Grape Cream 
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warmth of tone, having an all-over white 
design. Its gray under skirt touching the 
ground is flounced with a single fitted flounce 
twelve inches wide, a facing of the foulard 
eighteen inches deep having been first ad- 
justed to it. The finish of the fitted flounce 
consists of a bias foulard band perhaps four 
inches wide. Put on the bottom as an out- 
side facing the upper side forming waved 
lines. One may pencil out such lines on the 
silk by first cutting from card board a perfect 
circle the size required, and then dividing it 
in half. When this bias facing is put on and 
the waved lines run down a white satin cord, 
so much in vogue this season, was used for 
the finish, the effect being most satisfactory. 
The bottom of the long tunic was finished to 
correspond, the band being a trifle wider. 
The skirt although it had a flat back still 
the foulard was vertically tucked the distance 
of four inches below the belt. A round 
bodice made to tuck inside the skirt was 
draped in’ front on the bias a la vierge and 
was half-low, over the décolletage was a turn- 
over bertha collar of all-over lawn and lace 
insertions three inches wide, having on the 
bottom a double bias hem finish with upper 
waved lines finished off with white satin 
cord, a simple, novel and smart trimming. 
Lace and lawn chemisette to match and in- 
serted wrist pieces to long sleeves perfectly 
plain with divided cuff, flare faced and corded 
also. Narrow belt of foulard stitched and 
corded with white to match. As the fronts 
are open the chemisette is seen to belt and a 
four-in-hand tie is worn of white or colored 
silk or batiste, the latter much smarter, if the 
ends are tucked and inset with lace. Have 
the knot tied low showing a neckband of lace 
and lawn matching the chemisette and line it 
with whatever colorthe tie may happen to be. 


STRIPED TAFFETA IN FANCY BODICE 


Separate waists are more the rage than ever. 
The French ones in fancy taffetas run to 
stripes in all colors, each color alternating 
with white. Their fronts are always bias 
and so are the sleeves, and if lace is inset a 
bias seam joins the silk down the back. 
Chemisettes and high collar-bands in lawns 
and lace mark the dressy ones. Satin mousse- 
line in white and colors is much used for 
full dress waists, directoire fronts being the 
smartest model. Two and three revers—a 
full jabot of lace—and the introduction of 
two colors or two shades of the same color, 
or a color alternating with white is the smart 
feature of the directoire. 


CORRESPONDENTS } 
SZASZa SIRS SRS 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so req d by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) sorsogeney questions om answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 
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So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1251. Outfit for Seashore from June 
to October, To L. L.—What would be 
a suitable wardrobe for the seashore from June 
1st to October 1st ? Have about one hundred 
and fifty dollars to spend and should like your 
advice. 

For a seashore outfit for a young girl who 


DUNLAP’S 
LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 





is limited as to expenditure we should ad- 
vise: A tailor suit of the coat and skirt 
model of cheviot or covert coating, a single 
or double-breasted tight-fitting coat, and a 
short skirt that is four inches from the 
ground, and fastened on the sides like a bicycle 
suit. This suit does for sailing, walking, 
wheeling and golf. Six or eight shirts of 
various thicknesses; piqué, flannel, madras 
and lawn; white will be worn as much as 
ever, lasts better, and is much more econom- 
ical than colors, as by the sea they fade so 
fast. A white piqué skirt or two five gored, 
as they look best when laundered. Deep 
hem, stitched and unlined. A blue serge 
skirt with sailor blouse. A light organdie or 
white muslin with two bodices, high and low. 
A light silk also with two bodices. An even- 
ing cape and a light coat. The collars, 
ties and dress accessories, lingerie, room-gown, 
etc., you probably know about. In shoes a 
pair of tan ties, with low heels and round 
toes, a pair of patent-leather ties, two pairs of 
boots and slippers. For hats a straw sailor, 
a stylish all-black hat, which will go with any 
gown, and a becoming light hat will be 
enough. These gowns will be enough, we 
think, with what you must already have. 
If your money is well managed, this outfit 
can easily be bought and made for the 
amount you state. 





The Annual Spring Announcement Number of 
Vogue containing all spring and summer fasbions 
will be issued 20 April. 


American 
W altham 
W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 


movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AmeErRICAN WALTHAM Watcu Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Olein Skin Food 


IS GUARANTEED TO 


those fine lines from around the 
eyes and mouth and 
whiten the skin in a 
few applications, W rink- 
les usually appear at 
about thirty and the mus- 
cles lose their firmness. 
Why let this condition 
row until it is impossi- 
le to cure it? Give 
your face correct care. 
Nourish the tissues and 
see how much younger 
and fresher you willlook. 
Dr. Amos Grey says: 
“Olein Skin Food is 








Remove 





Price, $1.50. 
Will positively soften and remove 
wrinkles and restore healthy color and firmness to 
the skin." 

. Address all mail orders to 


perfectly pure. 


OLIVE ROBART, 
343 Firrn Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


On Sale at LA PENSEBE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and at 55 St. [artin’s Lane, London. 
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MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets 


and 


French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles 
giving grace and elegance to the form 
and comfort to the wearer. 

Slender figures skilfully padded 

Specialties for Corpulent Wo- 
men. 


{3 EAST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 














The popular Shop.” 


For Country Houses of the Period | 


THE “LIBERTY ” 
FURNISHINGS 
of 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


are in proper form. 


IMPORTING | 
Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs | 
of their Own Designs and 
Colorings, 
MANUFACTURING 
Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 
of Their Own Invention, 
MESSRS. McHUGH 
offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 
Artistic Things at Moderate Cost. 
Beas For the accommodation of out- 
of-town patrons, Messrs. Mc- 
Hugh have representatives in the 
principal crties of each State, who 
carry sample collections of their 
Wall Papers or Fabrics. Ad- 
dresses will be furnished on request. 


Wall Papers and 
« Liberty ** Fabrics, 
(Parcels $5.00 and over). 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 





42d St. W. 
at Sth Ave. 





(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 


Wool 
Soap 


It’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 











O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York, 
‘“‘La Vida”’ Corsets 


’ Handmade, French Gored, Bias Cut, and all Whalebone. 





UNRIVALLED IN FIT, FINISH AND MATERIAL. 


Every pair is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, and they're cheaper, 


too, than you would expect —ask to see them. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 























M. Weingarten 


Ladies’ Tailor 


TAILOR GOWNS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 
This Spring Tailor Suits $55 and $60, 


the regular prices of these goods 
being $75 and $80 


A large and choice assortment of the 
test foreign fabrics always 
on hand, 


34 West 35th Street, 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 

















The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


| 903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


| NEW YORK CITY. 


| The PANSY CORSET CO. 
= 
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